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ABSTRACT 


The  problem  of  air  pollution  in  valleys  is  reviewed  and  it  is 
concluded  that  high  concentrations  of  pollutants  can  result  from  inver¬ 
sion  trapping,  stagnation,  impingement,  downwash,  and  recirculation  of 
air  in  valley  wind  systems.  The  special  case  of  motor  vehicle  sources 
within  a  small  urban  river  valley,  involving  some  but  not  all  of  these 
processes,  is  the  subject  of  this  thesis.  A  field  experiment  that  included 
simultaneous  meteorological  and  carbon  monoxide  measurements  in  a  cross- 
section  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  Valley  in  downtown  Edmonton  on 
July  20,  1977  is  described.  Carbon  monoxide  traverses  revealed  a  fairly 
well-defined  evening  maximum  concentration  near  the  valley  bottom  and  two 
peak  concentrations  in  the  vertical.  The  latter  are  attributed  to  incom¬ 
plete  vertical  mixing  of  emissions  from  major  bridges  that  cross  the  river 
nearly  at  two  levels.  A  simple  two-large  box  model  is  formulated  for  time 
changes  in  average  pollutant  concentrations  in  the  valley.  Predicted  hour¬ 
ly  mean  carbon  monoxide  concen.tr  at  ions  in  the  lower  box  are  similar  in 
magnitude  to  observed  mean  values.  The  model  predicts  an  evening  maximum 
in  carbon  monoxide  concentrations  because  of  decreasing  vertical  exchange 
and  decreasing  horizontal  transport.  The  box  model  is  easy  to  use  and  well 
suited  for  studying  time  changes.  However,  detailed  measurements  are  needed 
in  order  to  derive  reliable  spatial  averages  because  of  the  large  and 
complicated  variations  of  temperature,  wind,  turbulence,  and  pollutant 
concentration  withi.11  a  valley. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


1.1  The  problem 

A  simple  definition  of  air  pollution  is  the  contamination  of  air 
around  us  caused  by  the  release  of  waste  materials  into  the  atmosphere. 

A  more  rigorous  definition  given  by  the  Engineering  Joint  Council  of  the 
U.S.A.  is  11  the  presence  in  the  outdoor  atmosphere  of  one  or  more 
contaminants,  such  as  dust,  fumes,  gas,  mist,  odour,  smoke,  or  vapor,  in 
quantities,  of  characteristics,  and  duration,  such  as  to  be  injurious  to 
human,  plant,  or  animal  life,  or  to  property,  or  to  interfere  unreason¬ 
ably  with  the  comfortable  enjoymexit  to  life  and  proper ty.,!  (1964). 
Examples  of  release  of  waste  materials  which  cause  air  pollution  are  the 
exhaust  from  automobiles,  generation  of  energy,  industry,  etc.. 

The  atmosphere  can  transport  pollutants  from  the  pollutant  sources 
to  receptors  and  dilute  the  pollutant  concentration.  The  tendency  of 
pollutants  to  diffuse  across  the  mean  wind  varies  greatly.  Empirical  and 
theoretical  studies  show  that  the  diffusive  power  of  the  atmosphere 
depends  on  the  wind  speed,  surface  roughness,  and  thermal  stability  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Industries,  resort  and  housing  developments,  and  associated 
transportation  systems  are  often  found  in  low  terrain,  e.g.,  along 
rivers,  in  valleys,  at  the  base  of  mountains,  or  by  a  lake  or  ocean 
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shore.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  how  well  pollutants  will  diffuse  under 
constraints  imposed  by  terrain  features  is  an  important  issue.  In  the 
present  study,  we  are  concerned  only  with  an  urban  river  valley.  The 
valley  acts  as  a  physical  barrier  which  prevents  the  lateral  or  cross¬ 
valley  diffusion  which  normally  occurs  over  level  country.  If  an 
inversion  forms  the  possibility  exists  for  accumulation  of  pollutants 
within  the  valley  because  of  poor  ventilation.  In  addition,  it  seems 
possible  that  such  a  valley  inversion  may  be  enhanced  in  an  urban  setting 
because  of  the  heat-island  effect  which  lead  to  advection  of  warm  air 
above  the  valley  at  night.  Panofsky  (1968)  stated  that  the  conditions 
for  particularly  severe  air  pollution  are:  (1)  light  wind  or  calm,  (2) 
very  small  mixing  depth,  (3)  poor  ventilation,  (4)  a  region  with  frequent 
anticyclones,  (5)  a  mountain,  or  hill,  or  valley  region.  If  these 
conditions  happen  simultaneously  they  can  lead  to  disastrous  consequences. 
Egan  (1975)  showed  that  in  sheltered  regions  under  some  kinds  of  weather 
conditions  poor  ventilation  occurs  with  disastrous  consequences  in  the 
form  of  air  pollution  episodes.  A  well-known  example  of  this  kind  of 
episode  happened  in  the  Meuse  River  Valley  in  Belgium  in  1930.  The  Meuse 
River  Valley  is  narrow  in  shape,  1  km  between  ridge  line,  24  km  in  length, 
and  with  hills  about  90  m  high  on  either  side.  A  large  number  of  industri¬ 
al  plants  were  located  in  the  valley.  From  Firket's  report  (1936),  severe 
pollution  occured  there  during  the  period  December  1  to  5,  1930.  It  was 
reported  that  anticyclonic  conditions  prevailed  during  that  period.  An 
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inversion  confined  the  pollutants  within  the  valley  and  fog,  along  with 
very  light  winds,  occurred  at  that  time  to  carry  pollutants  from  the 

i 

city  of  Liege  and  from  industrial  plants  nearby  into  a  narrow  portion 
of  the  valley.  In  the  original  report  on  the  episode,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  SO^  content  of  the  atmosphere  ranged  from  9.6  ppm  to  38.4  ppm. 
These  conditions  were  favourable  for  particularly  severe  air  pollution. 

It  is  assumed  that  oxidation  of  the  SO^  results  in  high  sulfuric  acid 
mist  concentrations.  When  SO^,  dissolved  or  otherwise,  combined  with 
water  droplets  in  the  presence  of  a  multiplicity  of  other  pollutants  it 
was  oxidized  to  sulfuric  acid  mist  forming  particles  sufficiently  small 
to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  lung.  As  a  result  several  hundred  people 
suffered  from  acute  respiratory  troubles,  and  sixty  three  died  on 
December  4  and  5.  A  similar  disaster  occurred  at  Donora,  Pa.,  during  the 
period  October  27  to  31,  1948.  Donora  is  located  in  a  relatively  deep 
and  narrow  valley  of  the  Monongahela  River  at  a  distance  of  about 
32km  from  Pittsburgh.  During  the  five-day  period  of  light  winds  associated 
with  anticyclonic  conditions,  the  pollution  became  severe  and  twenty 
persons  died  and  hundreds  were  stricken  in  and  near  Donora.  The  episode 
of  1948  in  Donora  was  not  unique.  A  sequence  of  meteorological  circumst¬ 
ances  from  October  4  to  14  in  1923  also  led  to  serious  smog  conditions  in 
the  vicinity  of  Donora.  Because  of  such  evidence  of  lethal  pollutant 
concentrations  in  the  valley  communities,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
both  theoretical  and  observational  programs  of  study  of  air  pollution 
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within  valleys.  Hewson  (1951)  suggested  that,  given  a  knowledge  of  certain 
meteorological  quantities  in  and  just  above  a  valley,  of  the  rate  at 
which  pollutants  are  released  into  the  valley,  and  of  the  topography  of 
the  valley,  we  can  then  compute  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  impurities 
in  a  given  section  of  a  valley  during  prolonged  stagnant  atmospheric 
conditions . 

The  proposed  research  is  believed  to  be  important,  because  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River  in  Edmonton  passes  through  almost  all  core 
portions  of  the  city.  The  objectives  of  this  investigation  are  to  carry 
out  a  pilot  modelling  study  for  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  Valley  in 
Edmonton  and  experimental  studies  of  air  quality  in  relation  to  possible 
urban  heat-island  enhancement  of  valley  inversions  and  to  organized  valley 


wind  systems. 
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1 . 2  Valley  microclimatology  and  air  pollution 
1.2.1  General  reviews 

Pasquill  (1968)  showed  that  the  geometry  of  the  surface  over 
which  the  air  stream  passes  can  cause  a  deflection  of  the  air  stream, 
or  modify  the  rate  of  mixing  and  consequent  dilution  of  the  materials 
carried  with  it.  Egan  (1975)  showed  that  impingement  from  elevated 
pollutant  sources  on  hill  or  mountain  sides  may  result  in  high  ground 
level  pollutant  concentration.  Valley  microclimate  has  been  studied 
for  a  long  time.  Munn  (1966)  and  Yoshino  (1975)  presented  detailed  re¬ 
views  of  this  problem.  Summarizing  their  results,  we  conclude  that 
valley  microclimate  depends  on  (1)  the  geometrical  dimensions  of  the 
valley,  including  length,  width,  depth,  slope  of  the  sides,  slope  of 
the  valley  floor,  and  presence  of  bends  or  constrictions,  (2)  the 
orientation  of  the  valley,  (3)  the  prevailing  wind  direction,  (4)  the 
properties  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  (5)  the  variation  of  solar 
radiation  with  different  seasons.  A  complete  discussion  of  valley 
microclimate  embracing  the  solar  radiation  balance,  air  temperature, 
ground  temperature,  wind,  precipitation,  evaporation,  fog,  and  phenology 
is  contained  in  Yoshino  (1975) .  For  the  present  study,  we  are  concerned 
primarily  with  knowledge  of  the  circulation  and  temperature  distribution 
of  the  air  within  a  valley.  Although  all  of  these  climatic  elements  are 
correlated  with  one  another,  the  valley  air  circulation  and  valley 
thermal  stability  determine  the  advective  transport  and  turbulent 


transport  of  pollutants.  Therefore,  we  only  consider  these  two  factors 
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in  the  present  study. 

1.2.2  Wind  and  temperature  in  the  valley 
1.2. 2.1  Wind 

Mountain-valley  regions  have  their  own  local  circulation  patterns. 
During  the  nighttime,  the  air  above  the  valley  sides  is  cooled  and  sinks 
to  the  lower  portion  of  the  valley.  Because  the  valley  itself  forms  a 
slope,  as  shown  by  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  river,  the  denser  air 
from  the  valley  sides  flows  downstream  under  the  influence  of  gravity. 
During  the  daytime  the  valley  sides  are  heated  by  insolation,  the  air 
rises  along  the  valley  sides  and  there  is  a  flow  of  air  upstream  along 
the  valley  axis.  Defant  (1949)  has  summarized  the  basic  theory  and 
observations  of  mountain-valley  local  circulation  system  caused  by  the 
combination  of  diurnal  surface-heating  and  -cooling  cycles  and  sloping 
surfaces,  and  he  presented  a  famous  schematic  illustration  for  the 
diurnal  variation  of  circulation  systems  of  the  valley  reproduced  here 
in  Fig.  1.1  Defant fs  model  was  derived  assuming  no  prevailing  upper 
wind,  and  neglecting  possible  effects  due  to  orientation  of  the  valley 
slopes.  Actually,  mountain-  and  valley-  breezes  vary  according  to 
topographical  conditions,  seasonal  change  of  the  position  of  the  sun, 
earth*s  surface  conditions,  prevailing  upper  level  wind,  etc..  Hewson 
and  Longley  (1944)  described  the  results  of  observations  at  Columbia 
Garden  near  the  center  of  the  Columbia  River  Valley  in  Southern  British 
Columbia,  near  the  city  of  Trail.  The  experimental  results  show  that 
the  regularity  of  the  down-valley  motion  at  night  and  the  up-valley 
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Fig.  1.1  Schematic  illustration  of  the  normal  diurnal  variations 
of  the  air  currents  in  a  valley.  (After  Defant.  (1949)) 

(a)  Sunrise;  onset  of  upslope  winds  (white  arrows),  continuation 
of  mountain  wind  (black  arrows).  Valley  cold,  plains  warm. 

(b)  Forenoon  (about  0900);  strong  slope  winds,  transition  from 
mountain  wind  to  valley  wind.  Valley  temperature  same  as  plains. 

(c)  Noon  and  early  afternoon;  diminishing  slope  winds,  fully 
developed  valley  wind.  Valley  warmer  than  plains. 

(d)  Late  afternoon;  slope  winds  have  ceased,  valley  wind  continues. 
Valley  continues  warmer  than  plains. 

(e)  Evening;  onset  of  downslope  winds,  diminishing  valley  wind. 
Valley  only  slightly  warmer  than  plains. 

(f)  Early  night;  well-developed  downslope  winds,  transition  from 
valley  wind  to  mountain  wind.  Valley  and  plains  at  same  temperature. 

(g)  Middle  of  night;  downslope  winds  continue,  mountain  wind  fully 
developed.  Valley  colder  than  plains. 

(h)  Late  night  to  morning;  downslope  winds  have  ceased,  mountain 
wind  fills  valley.  Valley  colder  than  plains. 
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motion  in  the  daytime  is  striking,  and  the  strength,  as  well  as  the 
regularity,  of  down-slope  and  up-slope  flows  varies  with  the  locality. 
Davidson  (1961)  studied  valley-wind  phenomena  in  relation  to  air 
pollution  problems.  The  data  presented  in  his  report  were  obtained  from 
the  local  wind  study  program  mentioned  above  and  another  program  carried 
out  at  a  site  near  Peekskill  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  from  1955  to 
1957.  In  the  report,  he  showed  that  (1)  when  the  prevailing  upper  level 
wind  is  strong  enough  it  will  destroy  the  valley  wind  system,  (2)  when 
the  prevailing  wind  is  weak,  the  wind  type  in  the  valley  is  a  valley- 
slope  wind.  Fig.  1.2  from  Davidson  (1961)  showed  that  the  turbulence 
experienced  in  a  valley  varies  markly  with  location  in  the  valley,  and 
with  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  upper  level  prevailing  flow.  Of 
particular  interest  for  the  present  study  is  the  micrometeorological 
study  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  Valley  in  Edmonton  by  Klassen 
(1962).  He  showed  that  if  the  prevailing  upper  level  wind  reaches  some 
value,  it  will  penetrate  the  valley  and  predominate  to  the  valley  floor. 
He  also  speculated  that  slope  winds  in  the  valley  drained  down  to  the 
river  edge  at  night  and  then  rose  to  form  a  two-cell  circulation  because 
of  the  heat  source  provided  by  river  water.  Munn  (1966)  summarized  the 
air  flow  in  a  valley  as  follows:  (1)  When  a  strong  prevailing  upper- 
level  wind  is  blowing  in  a  direction  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  valley, 
a  funnelling  effect  may  occur.  (2)  When  a  strong  prevailing  wind  is 
blowing  at  right  angles  to  the  valley,  wind  speed  in  the  valley  is  less 
than  that  over  level  country,  and  there  are  regions  of  intense  turbulence 
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Fig.  1.2  Schematic  sketch  of  distribution  of  vertical  currents  and  turbulence  with  prevailing 
flow  normal  to  ridge  line  .  (From  Davidson  (1961)) 
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as  shown  in  Fig.  1.2  .  (3)  When  the  prevailing  upper -level  wind  is  weak, 
the  valley  wind  and  slope  wind  may  develop  fully.  In  addition,  he 
concluded  that  water  bodies  and  minor  topographical  features  may  affect 
the  local  wind  system  in  the  valley.  Table  1.1  and  Fig.  1.3  from  Stern, 
et  al  (1973)  show  the  net  results  of  several  principles  operating  in 
mountain-valley  topography  on  the  mesoscale.  First,  an  east-west 
trending  valley  has  only  one  sunny  slope  with  heated  up-slope  during 
the  daytime.  A  north-south  trending  valley  has  slopes  about  equally 
heated  during  the  high  sun  hours  of  greatest  heating.  Second,  windflow 
parallel  to  a  ridge  line  will  scour  a  land  scape  without  a  tendency  to 
form  separated  flow  such  as  is  encountered  in  flow  perpendicular  to  a 
ridge  line.  Finally,  thermally-produced  circulations  on  slopes  (up-slope 
with  heating,  and  downslope  with  cooling)  combine  with  mechanically- 
produced  circulations  such  as  eddies  and  helices.  Three  points  emphasized 
by  Stern,  et  al  (1973)  are  that  :  (1)  vigorous  mesoscale  circulations 
may  supress  the  features  shown  in  Table  1.1  and  Fig. 1.3  ,  (2)  under  some 
circumstances  one  flow  pattern  may  alternate  with  another  during  the 
course  of  several  hours  under  conditions  when  neither  one  has  both 
thermal  and  mechanical  components  strongly  reinforcing  each  other,  (3) 
variable  macroscale  wind  speeds  and  directions  may  change  the  location 
of  the  separation  surface  up  or  down  slope  unless  the  presence  of  a 
salient  edge  tends  to  fix  its  location.  The  result  for  a  particular  site 


on  an  upper  slope  may  be  a  reversal  of  wind  direction  as  the  surface 
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Table  1.1  Generalized  mesoscale  windflow  pattern  associated  with 
different  combinations  of  wind  direction  and  ridge  line  orienta¬ 
tion.  (From  Stern,  et  al  (1973)) 


Wind  direction 

Time 

Ridge 

line  orientation 

relative  to 

of 

ridge  line 

day 

East-west 

Nor th-south 

Parallel 


Day 


South  facing  slope 
is  heated  -  single 
helix 


Upslope  flow  on 
both  heated  slope 
-  double  helix 


Night  Downslope  flow  on 
both  slope  - 
double  helix 


Downslope  flow  on 
both  slope  - 
double  helix 


perpendicular 


Day 


South  facing  slope  Upslope  flow  on 


is  heated  north 
wind  -  stationary 
eddy  fills  valley 

south  wind  -  eddy 
suppressed  flow 
without  separation 


both  heated  slope 
-  stationary  eddy 
one  half  of  the 
valley 


Night  Indefinite  flow 

extreme  stagnation 
in  valley  bottom 


Indefinite  flow 
extreme  stagnation 
in  valley  bottom 


. 
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Daytime  ,  looking  East 
West  wind 

(o) 


.  Daytime  ,  looking  North 
South  wind 

(b) 


Fig.  1.3  Mesoscale  flow  patterns  described  in  Table  1.1. 


Reinforcement  of  thermal  and  mechanical  circulations  is 


marked -f  ;  opposition,  -  .  (From  Stern,  et  al  (1973)) 
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moves  across  the  site. 

Davidson  (1961)  cautioned  that  valleys  differ  enormously  with 
respect  to  the  height  of  the  walls,  the  slope  of  walls,  the  direction  of 
the  valley,  the  distance  between  the  ridge  lines,  the  slope  of  the  valley 
floor,  and  the  length  of  the  valley.  He  indicated  at  the  time  of  writing 
that  a  general  theory  of  valley  winds  was  not  available.  Indeed,  the 
situation  remains  so  at  present  especially  when  we  try  to  take  into 
account  the  valley  surface  conditions,  latitude  of  the  valley,  and  man¬ 
made  construction  within  the  valley  or  along  the  valley  rim.  Yoshino 
(1975)  discussed  several  kinds  of  valley  microclimates  such  as  those 
associated  with  very  shallow  valleys,  small  valleys,  very  large  valleys, 
V-shape  valleys,  etc..  He  admitted  that  there  are  many  variations  of 
mountain -valley  circulations.  For  example,  where  a  valley  leads  to  a 
plain  from  a  mountain  range  a  strong  local  wind  sometimes  occurs.  In 
small  valleys  there  is  an  obvious  interaction  between  the  prevailing 
upper  level  wind  and  the  valley  wind.  In  very  shallow  valleys  the  valley 
winds  are  often  subdued  by  gradient  winds  whereas  mountain  winds  may  be 
quite  well  developed,  etc..  For  more  detail  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
textbooks  by  Munn  (1966)  and  Yoshino  (1975). 
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1.2.3  Air  pollution  in  the  valley 

When  a  strong  prevailing  wind  is  blowing  over  the  plain  above 
the  valley  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  valley  orientation,  the 
wind  speed  in  the  valley  is  usually  smaller  than  that  over  the  plain. 
Scorer  (1939)  showed  that  there  is  an  aerodynamic  downwash  along  the 
slopes  of  the  valley  under  favourable  condition  such  as  with  wind 
speeds  above  some  threshold  value.  This  could  result  in  high  ground  - 
level  pollutant  concentrations  from  elevated  pollutant  sources  on  the 
plain.  On  the  other  hand,  in  light  prevailing  winds,  the  preferred  wind 
patterns  within  the  valley  are  frequently  dominated  by  up-valley  or 
down-valley  flow.  Hence,  in  the  valley  over  long  time  periods  the 
pollutant  concentration  from  valley  sources  may  be  higher  than  that  in 
the  plain  above. 

Valleys  are  favourable  locations  for  inversions.  The  intensity 
of  the  inversion  is  often  not  great  because  of  the  continual  overturning 
of  air.  Usually,  the  nighttime  turbulence  levels  in  the  valleys  are 
higher  than  those  over  the  plains  above.  Accordingly,  mixing  may  be 
appreciable  within  the  valley  at  night  even  though  an  inversion  exists. 
If  an  urban  heat-island  exists  along  the  plains  above  the  valley  such  as 
could  happen  in  Edmonton  this  may  enhance  the  nighttime  valley  inversion 
by  the  advect.ion  of  relative  warm  air  from  the  city  on  all  sides.  As  a 
result,  the  vertical  exchange  between  valley  air  and  urban  air  above 
may  be  suppressed.  From  the  above  discussion,  as  well  a  s  from  a  general 
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consideration  of  the  sheltering  effect  of  the  valley 
that  poor  ventilation  and  accumulation  of  pollutants 


it  seems  possible 
from  local  sources 


could  happen  at  times  in  the  urban  valley  site  under  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MODELLING  STUDY  OF  AIR  POLLUTION  WITHIN 
THE  VALLEY 


2,1  Introduction 

An  air  pollution  prediction  model  will  be  developed  in  this 
Chapter  for  application  to  the  prediction  of  air  pollution  concentrations 
within  the  valley  region.  The  investigation  begins  with  the  development 
of  a  simple  box  model  for  time  variations  in  pollutant  concentration. 
There  are  two  boxes  in  the  model;  in  general,  one  is  in  the  river  valley 
and  the  second  is  in  the  city  atmosphere  above.  In  some  applications 
one  box  contains  the  air  within  the  surface  temperature  inversion  layer 
which  is  located  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  valley  during  the  nighttime 
hours  and  the  second  box  is  just  above  it.  The  box  model  is  based  on  the 
conservation  of  pollutant  mass  and  the  conservation  of  air.  Molecular 
diffusion,  the  turbulent  fluxes  in  the  horizontal  direction,  and  the 
transport  by  mean  vertical  motion  will  not  be  considered,  because  they 
are  assumed  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  vertical  turbulent  fluxes 
and  transport  by  the  mean  horizontal  wind  component.  In  valleys,  the 
motion  of  air  is  assumed  to  be  dominated  by  the  along-valley  wind 
component  so  that  horizontal  transport  occurs  mostly  in  the  along-valley 
dimension.  However,  if  there  is  an  open  boundary  existing  in  the  valley 
wall  somewhere  we  have  to  consider  the  advective  transport  of  pollutants 
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by  the  wind  speed  component  in  the  cross-valley  direction.  In  order  to 
calculate  the  mean  vertical  transport  of  pollutants  by  turbulent  flux, 
at  the  very  least  we  need  to  know  the  bulk  value  of  pollutant  concentr¬ 
ation  in  each  of  the  two  boxes.  The  detailed  discussion  of  these  simul¬ 
ations  will  appear  in  Chapter  IV.  In  addition,  we  must  estimate  the 
turbulent  diffusivity  of  pollutant  transport  and  choose  appropriate 
vertical  distances  for  estimating  the  vertical  pollutant  concentration 
gradient  between  the  two  boxes.  In  order  to  calculate  the  mean  transport 
by  horizontal  air  motion,  at  the  very  least  we  need  to  know  the  spatial 
distribution  of  pollutant  concentration  over  two  cross-valley  sections. 
However  some  modifications  are  needed  in  the  present  application  because 
of  equipment  and  fund  limitations.  These  modifications  will  be  discussed 
thoroughly  in  Chapter  IV.  Short-period  time  averages  and  space  averages 
are  used  to  find  the  bulk  value  of  pollutant  concentration  as  a  time- 
dependent  function. 

Following  Lettau  (1970)  the  model  equation  is  reduced  to  a  simple 
form  by  the  introduction  of  new  variables  such  as  the  bulk  value  of 
horizontal  wind  speed  and  the  flushing  frequency.  The  bulk  value  of 
horizontal  wind  speed  is  a  key  variable  in  the  process  of  horizontal 
advection.  The  flushing  frequency  is  a  measure  of  the  time  dependence 
of  the  bulk  value  of  pollutant  concentration. 

The  last  part  of  this  Chapter  concerns  the  solution  to  the 
governing  equation  of  the  model.  A  more  detailed  discussion  of  the  method 
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of  solution  to  the  governing  equation  for  practical  application  to  our 


study  region,  and  some  numerical  calculation  results  are  presented  in 
Chapter  IV. 

2.2  The  model 

The  two  boxes  of  the  model  are  labeled  1  and  2  in  Fig.  2.1(a). 
Box  1  contains  the  river  valley  air  and  Box  2  contains  the  urban  air. 

It  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  2.1(b)  that  Box  1  is  assumed  to  have  a  height 
h  and  a  constant  length  L„  The  width  of  Box  1  is  expressed  by  a  function 
W  (x,  z)  =  y2  (x,  z)  —  y  (x,  z) 

The  coordinates,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  2.1(b)  are  chosen  such  that  x  is 
along  the  valley,  y  is  across  the  valley,  and  z  is  in  the  vertical 
direction.  Box  1  is  defined  as  follows: 

1.  The  bottom  of  Box  1  is  the  plane  EFGH  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.1(b).  This 
plane  is  coincident  with  the  water  surface  of  the  river,  ie.  ,  with  the 
plane  z  =  0.  It  is  bounded  by  the  planes  x  =  0  and  x  =  L  and  curves 


o 


2.  The  top  of  Box  1  is  the  plane  ABCD  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.1(b).  This 
plane  is  assumed  to  be  parallel  to  EFGH  and  is  at  z  =  h.  Curve  AC  and 
curve  BD  are  along  the  rim  of  the  valley  sides.  This  plane  is  bounded  by 


3.  The  sides  of  Box  1  are  ABCD,  CDGH,  ACEG,  and  BDGH.  AC EG  is  a  curved- 


surface  which  is  coincident  with  the  valley  side.  Mathematically,  this 
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Box  2 


Fig.  2.1  Schematic  diagrams  show  the  relative  positions  of  boxes 
in  our  Box  model  where  (a)  shows  the  cross -valley  2 -dimensional 
view  and  (b)  shows  the  3-dimensional  view. 
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plane  can  be  expressed  as  y^y^Cx,  z)  where  (x,z  )=  ^(x,z)  |  x  s  (0,L}  , 
zefo.hj}  .  ABEF  is  a  vertical  cross-valley  plane,  i.e.,  the  plane  x  =  L 
This  plane  contains  the  High  Level  Bridge  and  is  bounded  by  the  planes 
z  =  0  and  z  =:  h,  and  by  curves  y  =y  (L,z)  and  y  =  y0(L,z)  where 

JL  *•* 

z  =  z  z  £  (0,h)^  .  The  measure  of  this  plane  A^  is  given  by  the  folio 
wing  equation: 


y0(L,z) 


fh  f 2 

Jo  j  yx(L, 


z) 


dy  dz 


CDGH  is  another  vertical  cross-valley  plane,  i.e0,  the  plane  x  =  0. 

This  plane  is  assumed  to  parallel  to  ABEF  and  is  bounded  by  the  curves 
yr^y^COjz)  and  y  — y^(0,z)  where  z=£z|  z  e  (0,hj|  .  The  measure  of 
this  plane  A^  can  be  found  from  the  following  equation 


.  /h  /y2(°’z)  „ 

&1=  I  0,z)  dy 


dz 


To  sum  up  the  above  discussion.  Box  1  is  bounded  by  the  four 
planes  x  =:  0  ,  L  and  z  —  0  ,  h  ,  and  by  the  surfaces  y  =  y^(x,  z)  and 
y  =  y  (x,z)  where  (x,z)  z:  |  (x,  z)  x€.(0,l}  ,  zG  [o,h)j  „ 
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2.3  Averages  and  fluctuations 

In  order  to  derive  the  mean-state  equation,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  time-  and  space-averages  following  the  Reynold* s  averaging 
procedure.  The  averaging  operations  filter  out  the  fluctuations  on  all 
scales  smaller  than  the  scale  defined  by  the  time  and  space  intervals 
over  which  the  mean  values  are  taken.  If  the  averaging  interval  is 
v  large  enough  to  include  many  oscillations,  the  averages  of  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  over  this  interval  vanish  by  definition.  Reynold*s  averages  as 
used  here  are  of  two  kinds;  one  is  a  time  average  and  the  second  is  a 
space  average.  In  our  study,  we  always  express  a  physical  variable  as 
a  sum  of  a  mean-state  part  and  a  fluctuating  part,  i.e.,  we  define 

A=A+  A*  (2.1.1) 

A=[A]+A**  (2.1.2) 

where  A  is  the  instantaneous  value,  A  is  the  time-mean  value,  [a]  is 
the  space-mean  value.  A*  is  the  fluctuation  of  A  with  respect  to  A, 
and  A**  is  the  fluctuation  of  A  with  respect  to  [A]  . 

Mieghem  (1973)  has  presented  a  very  comprehensive  discussion 
of  the  averaging  problem.  He  showed  that: 


aA  4~  bB  —  aA  -4*  bB  ,  or  [aA  4"  bB]  =  a[A]  -f-  b[B] 

(2.2.1) 

A  B  -  A  B  ,  or  [[A]  b]  =  [a]  [b] 

(2.2.2) 

A  =  A  ,  or  [[A]]=[A] 

(2.2.3) 

A  B  =  A  B  ,  or  [[A]  [B] j  =  [A]  M 

(2.2.4) 
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A  __  i  A 

is  “is  ,  °r  L*s  J  T  *S 

(2.2.5) 

AB'  =0  ,  or  [(A)  B”]  =  0 

(2.2.6) 

AB  =  AB+A*B'  ,  or  [a  bJ  =  £aJ^bJ  4*£  A*  BB* 

(2.2.7) 

where  A  and  B  are  functions  of  spatial  coordinates  (x,y,z)  and  time  t, 
a  and  b  are  constants,  and  s  represents  any  coordinate  (x,y,z,t). 

Most  pollutant  concentration  observations  must  be  averaged  over 
some  time  interval  because  instantaneous  values  are  extremely  variable. 

The  model  variables  must  be  averaged  over  the  same  time  period.  A  function 
f  may  be  averaged  over  a  time  interval  T  centered  at  time  t  as  follows: 


f 


f  dt 


(2.3) 


The  nature  of  the  model  for  atmospheric  pollution  problems  is 
such  that  we  are  only  concerned  with  averages  over  a  particular  box 
having  volume  measure  V.  Let  the  space  average  of  the  representative 
function  f  be  expressed  as  follows: 


[f  ] //j^  f  dxdydz  (2.4) 

The  space  average  of  f,  i.e0,  £f }  is  a  function  of  time  only. 
Again,  as  discussed  in  connection  with  average,  we  can  express  the 
representative  functions  of  our  model  as  f^^f^-hf'*  and  substitute 
this  into  the  time-mean  state  equation.  When  the  time-mean  state  equations 
of  the  model  are  averaged  in  accordance  with  (2.4),  we  obtain  the  final 
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governing  equation  of  the  model. 


2.4  The  governing  equation  for  the  box  model 


2.4.1  Some  assumptions 


A  derivation  of  the  governing  equation  for  the  box  model  is 


presented  in  this  section.  The  following  assumptions  are  needed 

1.  Horizontal  turbulent  fluxes  are  neglected  because  they  are  assumed 

to  be  small  in  comparison  with  horizontal  advective  transport  by  the  mean 
wind. 

2.  The  advective  transport  of  pollutant  is  dominated  by  the  along -valley 

wind  component  only,  because  the  valley  walls  act  >as  a  barrier  to  prevent 

significant  transport  of  pollutants  from  Box  1  in  the  cross-valley 

&  cv 

direction,  i.e.,  let  - -  =  0o  However  the  advection  of  pollutants  in 

by 

this  direction  must  be  included  when  we  have  an  open  boundary  in  some 
section  of  the  valley  walls. 

3.  The  vertical  advection  of  pollutants  is  too  small  to  be  counted  in 

w 

our  calculation,  i.e.,  let  — - — =0  . 

o  z 

4.  The  mass  of  pollutants  M(x,y,z,t)  within  the  valley  is  considered 

to  be  conservative,  i.e.,  no  deposition  and  chemical  reaction  of  pollutant 
occur.  Thus,  the  total  rate  of  change  of  pollutant  mass  should  be  equal 
to  the  total  rate  of  emission  from  pollutant  sources.  Mathematically, 
we  can  write  this  assumption  as: 


i  =  1 


(2.5) 
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where  M  is  mass  of  pollutants  (gm),  t  is  time  (s),  and  Q.  is  the 
emission  rate  of  pollutants  from  the  ith  source  (gm.s  ^  i— 1,  2,,.,  n) 
5.  There  are  no  area  sources  or  point  sources  in  Box  1.  The  only  sources 
considered  here  are  the  line  sources  River  Valley  Road  and  the  105th 
Street  Bridge. 


ooeoooo«o««o«»*o»oeo 


•  o  4-  Q 


n 


*  For  point  sources: 

Qi  =  Q2^~  * 

-I 

where  Q^,  Q^,.. . >Q  are  P0*1^  source  emission  rates  (gm0s  ) 

For  line  sources: 


Ql 


Qi“  \  ^  QL  +  . . + 

where  Q  are  line  source  emission  rates  from  ith  source  (gm.s  ,m  , 
1> . 
l 

i  =  1,  2,  3, . .  n). 

For  area  sources: 


Q.~  Q*  +  Qa  + 
1  1  2 


+  Q, 


-ln  2 

where  Q  are  area  sources  emission  rates  (gm.s  ,m  ,  i  =  1, 2, . . . . „ ,n) , 
4. . 

1  2 
and  A  are  the  measure  of  the  area  source  (m  ,  i  =  1,  2,  3,  ....,  n). 
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2.4.2  Governing  equation 

The  derivation  of  the  model  equations  begins  with  the  equation 


d  M  _  v-' 

for  conservation  of  pollutants  within  Box  1,  i.e.,  - —  )  Q  .Si 

d  t  ^  i 

M=cV  where  c  is  the  instantaneous  pollutant  concentration  in  Box  1 


n 


ince 


and  V  is  the  variable  volume  of  Box  1  then  (2.5)  can  be  written  as: 


n 

d_c  ,  _c  dV  = 
d  t  r  V  d  t  V 


dt  fV  d  t 

Expanding  the  total  derivative,  we  have: 


(2.6) 


d  (  ) 

d  t 


(  ) 


+  V.  V  (  ) 


where  V  is  the  velocity  (  V  =  u  i-f-v  j  4-w  k  ).  Substituting  this  equation 


into  (2.6)  we  obtain: 


n 


^  c  ,  „  ,  C  dV 

— +  V.  7C+TIT 


Lq,- 


JL=i- 


V 


Furthermore 


c  ^  ^  -=  c  because  V  =  A .  L  and  L  is  constant.  The 


V  d  t  ~  _d  t 

continuity  equation  for  an  incompressible  fluid  is  given  by  V  =  0, 

By  definition  of  vector  operations: 

V  _ k  - * 

V.  yc+c(  v  .  V  )  =  v*  c  V 

Therefore,  n 

c  ,  _  Tf  I  _  d  InA  _ 

TF  +  v-  c  V  +  o ——  - 

With  reference  to  (2.1),  we  have: 


c  =  c  +  c' 


V  =  V  +  V 1 


In  A  =  In  A  -f-  (In  A)  * 


here  the  overbar  denotes  time  averages  and  the 
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fluctuating  quantities. 

Substituting  the  above  expression  into  (2.7)  and  averaging  (2.7) 

in  accordance  with  (3.3)  gives  us  the  short-time  mean-state  equation: 

n 


a  c  +  c 1 

dt 


V.  (S  +  c') 


V')  +  (5  +  c’)  (-^LlnA 

d  t  d  t 


According  to  the  definition  of  the  averaging  operation  discussed  in 
Section  2.3: 


be  4-c'  ,  „  ,yr  ,  ,\  rTr.Tf i\  i  /-  ,  .\  /d  InA  .  d(ln  A)'x 
-7? — +  V.  (Che1)  (V+V‘)  rf  (c  +  c’)  (— — -h-h- — L) 
o  t  d  t  d  i 


n 

£q, 

i=  i  i 

V 


In  addition,  we  have  the  following  results  by  definition: 


3_Cjfc'  __  ac-f  c1  __  a_c 
at  e> t  ~  a  t 


V.(c+c')(V+V«)  =  v.  (5V)  +  v.  (dV) 


(8+0(4^  +  ^^-)=  +c,^an_A)’ 


d(ln  AW 

We  assume  c’  — ^ — — -  =  0  9  because  this  quantity  is  very  difficult  to 


measure  and  its  value  is  expected  to  be  very  small.  Therefore, 

n 


C  +  y.(5.V)  +V.(C.  v')  + 


Tq. 

3  c  _  l 


at 


V 


Expanding  this  vector  equation  into  scalar  terms,  the  short-time  mean- 
state  equation  becomes 


j)  c  ,  _ 

at  \  3  x 


ay  a  z  j‘ 


a  c'u' .  ac'v'&c'w'N  ,  —  d  InA 


a c  u  |  ic  v  .  a c  w\ ,  /  a c'u1  ac'v1  ac'w'n  , 
-t  x  -h-s  _  tr  +“3y  +  dz  J-r 1 


d  t 


SQi  (2.8) 
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Let  us  consider  the  simplest  case  and  assume  that  the  valley  walls  have 
no  open  boundaries.  Assumptions  1,  2,  and  3  in  section  2.4.1  take  the 
following  mathematical  form: 

3c  u  ,  dc'w7  ^  3c  V  J  3 c  w  1  3  c1  u1  [  3c 'v' 

3  x  3  z  3  y  3  z  3  x  3  y 


With  this  assumption,  (2.8)  can  be  written  as  follows: 

n 

Sc  ,  Sc  u  ,  3c’w'  _d  In  A  _  ?Pi  (2.9) 

Tt  +  ~  +  Sz  +  c-d1 - V" 

Again,  averaging  (2.9)  in  accordance  with  (2.3)  results  in  the  following 

governing  equation  of  our  model: 

f  3  c  ,  3c  u  ,  3clw1  ,  -  dlnAl 


3  t  *  3  x 


1- 

r*  n  n 

Eq. 

;=(  l 

i 

n 

!> 

! 

s  z  +  5_dTJ 

As  discussed  in  Section  2.3  the  above  equation  can  be  transformed  into 


the  following  form  by  the  definition  of  the  averaging  operation: 

[if]  +  (-T#)  *  PfF)  + 

A  B  C  **  D  ‘ 


V 

E 


(2.10) 


Consider  the  individual  terms  in  this  equation. 

1.  Term  A 

The  quantity  c  is  a  space-  and  time-dependent  function.  After 
taking  the  space  average  of  c  over  Box  1,  i.e.  £c J  ,  then  the  function 
[Z]  depends  on  time  only.  By  letting  £c  J  =  q(t),  this  term  may  be 
written: 


=  3.03  =4r^ 

3t  d  t 


We  call  q(t)  the  bulk  value  of  pollutant  concentration  within  Box  1. 
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2.  Term  B 

According  to  (2.4),  this  term  is  given  by  ^-l—  ciV 

^  c  u 

Theoretically, -  is  continuous  in  V  and  V  is  bounded  by  a  closed 

)  x 

surface  which  is  discussed  in  Section  2.3.  Referring  to  Gauss*s  Theorem, 
the  vo lime  integral  can  be  transformed  into  the  surface  integral  as 
follows  for  Box  1: 

fffy  f|~  (  c  u)  i  .  ds 

—fi A.BEF  ^  ^  i.idS  +  //qDqH  (c  u)  i.  (-'i)dS  + 

^(j/ABCD  ^  ^  i.  k  dS  4-  J^FGH  ^  ^  **  (“k)dS  + 

J}aCEG  (c  u)"i.  n  dS  +  j}*BDFH  ^  ^"n^dS 

^  _Jt- 

From  vector  mathematics,  we  have  i*i  =  1  ,  and  i*k  =0  .  There  is  a 
boundary  condition  which  states  that  on  the  rigid  boundary  u  =  0,  v  =  0, 

'  w=  0.  Because  ACEG  and  BEFH  are  the  valley  walls,  on  these 
boundaries  u  =  0  by  this  boundary  condition.  Therfore,  we  obtain 
(u  c)  —  0  on  ACEG,  and  (u  c)  ==  0  on  BDFH.  The  above  expression  may  be 
simplified  to: 

fffv  dV  JJa BEF  (c  u)  dS  *^DGH  (c  u)  ds 

If 2  U2)  ^2  Ul)  riAl 

^  A2  ~2  JJ A^2  U2)  dA2  A1  ~x  IIai  (C1  Ul}  ^1 

~  A 2  Cc2  11 2]  A2w  A1  [°1  Ul]  Ax 


(2.11) 
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where  A^  is  the  measure  of  ABEF,  is  the  measure  of  CDGH,[^  J  ^  and 
^  ]  A  33:6  t*ie  sur^ace  averagi-ng  operators,  c"^  and  are  the 

pollutant  concentration  fields  distributed  on  ABEF  and  CDGH,  respectively, 
and  u^  and  u^  are  the  along  -valley  wind  speed  fields  distributed  on 
CDGH  and  ABEF,  respectively.  With  reference  to  (2.2),  we  define 


ZA  *2)a2+-  <V' 

V(  *2)a2+  <V" 
h=[  <V" 

where  £  and  ^  denote  the  space  averages  which  are  taken 

over  the  surfaces  having  measure  A^  and  A^  ,  respectively,  and  (  )  1 1 
denotes  the  fluctuation  of  the  defined  variable  with  respect  to  its  mean 
value. 


Substituting  the  preceding  expressions  into  (2.11),  referring  to 
the  averaging  operation  rules  discussed  in  Section  2.3,  and  omitting  the 
small  horizontal  turbulent  fluxes  results  in  the  following  equation: 

2FTl='V  {A2  C°3a2  [U2]  A2  +  A1  [Cl]  \  [ul]  Aj} 

This  equation  has  vast  advantages  in  relation  to  the  experimental 
research  work  and  numerical  applications.  For  example,  we  can  make 
measurements  of  the  CO -concentration  field  and  along -valley  wind  speed 
field  over  the  two  end  faces  of  Box  1  in  the  along-valley  direction. 
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then  we  can  calculate  the  advection  of  pollutants  in  the  along-valley 

direction.  The  physical  meaning  of  (2.12)  is  obviously  that  A  -Tf  c  1 

2  >  2.>kt 

1  U2^A  }  anc^  C 5 JA}  are  the  fluxes  of  pollutant  entering 

2  11 

and  leaving  Box  1  through  faces  ABEF  and  CDGH,  respectively. 


3.  Term  C 


According  (2.4),  this  term  is  given  by  ' 

d  z  VJJJ  V  i>z 


dV  . 


As  discussed  under  term  B,  using  Gauss’s  Theorem  the  volume  integral 


M 


d  C  'w 
V  dz 


dV 


may  be  transformed  as  follows: 


M 


dV  =  ds 


V  Jz 


=  fJL BEF^C'w^  k*  1  dS  +  fjc DGH^C'W^  k*  ("l)dS  + 
fj ABCD(c'W,)  k*  k  dS  +  ILgB^  k*  (”^dS+ 

^ACEG^C'W^  k*  n  dS+  ^BDFH^C'wl  ^  k‘  ^"n^dS 


Again,  from  vector  mathematics  we  have  k*i  =  0  ,  and  k*k  =  1  .  In 
addition,  following  Lettau’s  (1970)  suggestion,  the  quantity  (c’w’) 

z  =  o 

is  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  area  pollutant  source  strength.  The  same 

arguments  may  be  applied  to  the  terms  (c  fw‘ )  and  (c’w*)  , 

AC LG  BDFH 

Since  we  have  assumed  that  there  are  no  area  sources  in  our  box  model, 

then  (cfw')m^T  ~(c'w!)A  =^(c'w')  “  0„  The  above  equation  is 

v  EFGH  AC  EG  BDFH  1 
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then  simplified  as  follows: 

fffvW- dv  =fL 


A  BCD 


(c^F)  dS 


But  (??)ABCD  =  (~)z=h 


and,  c'w'  =-K  (z)-^- 

c  fez 


Therefore, 


M  &  -  if 


ABCD 


K  00^ 


dS 


where  K  (h)  is  the  turbulent  diffusivity  of  pollutant  mass  at  the  height 
c 


h.  Panofsky  (1964)  suggested  that 

_  F 


8F 

jz|h  =  (zrz2) 


1/2 


1 


(z1#  Zg)1^2  .  ln(  z £ / z1  ) 


for  a  variable  that  is  distributed  approximately  as  the  logarithm  with 
height.  Since  in  our  experiment  the  vertical  pollutant  concentration 
distribution  decreases  linearly  upward  in  Box  1  and  increase  linearly 

upward  in  Box  2,  - —  can  then  be  calculated  by 

o  z 


_  _  c  -  c 

2  i 

°  z  ~  z  2  -  zx 

_  h  3h 

where  c  and  c  are  pollutant  concentrations  at  z  =  -  and  z  =  ~  , 

1  2  12  2  2 

respectively.  It  is  obvious  that  c^  is  measured  in  Box  1  with  height  h 
and  c  is  measured  in  Box  2  with  height  h.  Thus,  we  obtain  : 


'^11 ABCD<W-dS 


Kc(h).A, 
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'  W 
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Therefore, 


K  (h)‘A 
c  i 

h.V 


where  A  is  the  measure  of  the  plane  ABCD,  and 
h 


\ 


is  the  averag¬ 


ing  operator  taken  over  the  plane  ABCD. 

4.  Term  D 

The  same  arguments  can  be  used  to  transform  this  term  as  follows 


E.  d  ln.  4. 

d  t 


—  q(t) 


d  In  A 


d  t 


(2.13) 


This  equation  is  obtained  by  decomposing  ~c  and  ^  into  space  mean- 

state  terms  and  turbulent  terms,  and  then  applying  the  operation  rule 
discussed  in  Section  2.3  and  linearizing  it.  This  term  can  be  regarded 
as  a  measure  of  the  fractional  volume  change  rate. 

5.  Term  E 

The  joint  source  strength  function  ^Q.  depends  on  x,  y,  z, 

i  *i  1 
n 

and  t.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  value  of  £2  Q.,  if  we  consider  it 

■ 3 1  1 

to  be  a  function  of  time  and  space.  However,  if  we  consider  it  as  a 
function  of  time  only  Q,  should  be  measureable.  Let  us  define 


S(t)  = 


n  > 

£  <?i 

U  =  1 


(2.14) 


V 


From  this  time-dependent  joint  source  strength  function,  we  can  obtain 
the  required  joint  pollutant  source  strength  at  any  time  by  adding  the 
pollutant  release  rates  from  each  source.  Summing  all  terms  we  obtain: 


. 

l":  r,  mm 

i ' 

» 

«  . . 


•  •  • 
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-• 
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dq(t) 

dt 


d  InA 
dt 


K  (h)-A 
c  h 

h.V 


(2.15) 


This  is  the  governing  equation  of  our  box  model  for  Box  1.  It  simulates 
the  time  variation  of  pollutant  concentration  within  Box  1.  In  order  to 
make  practical  use  of  this  equation,  we  were  forced  to  make  several 
additional  assumptions  and  simplifications,  and  these  will  represent 
additional  error  of  this  model.  These  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter 
IV.  Nevertheless,  if  the  errors  are  within  acceptable  ranges  this 
model  equation  may  be  useful  for  the  analysis  of  field  data.  The  analys- 
is  of  the  model  errors  is  an  important  topic  for  study.  However,  such  a 
study  was  not  feasible  for  this  thesis.  In  addition,  it  would  be  very 
useful  to  derive  a  model  for  spatial  variations  in  pollutant  concentr¬ 
ation,  perhaps  along  the  line  proposed  by  Tang (1974). 
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2.4.3  Solution  of  governing  equation 

The  governing  equation  (2.13)  may  be  simplified  by  introducing 
time -dependent  functions  such  as  those  suggested  by  Lettau  (1970). 

These  functions  are  the  bulk  value  of  wind  speed  U*(t),  the  vertical 
turbulent  flushing  frequency  T*(t),  and  the  total  flushing  frequency 
f*(t).  They  are  introduced  and  discussed  below: 

1.  u*(t) 

The  bulk  value  of  wind  speed  is  a  parameter  indicating  the  degree 
of  advection  of  pollutants  into  or  out  of  Box  1.  It  is  defined  by  the 
following  equation: 

"2)a2  -  (2-i6> 

U*(t)  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  term  representing  the  advection  of 
pollutants  by  q(t).  The  physical  meaning  of  U*(t)  is  that  it  is  a 
measure  of  the  advection  speed  of  pollutant  into  or  out  of  Box  1.  It 
depends  on  wind  speed  and  on  pollutant  concentration  within  Box  1.  The 
reciprocal  of  U*(t)  divided  by  the  length  L  of  Box  1  is  the  characteris¬ 
tic  time  for  transport  of  pollutants  out  of  Box  1  by  advection  after  the 
pollutants  are  released  from  their  sources. 

2.  T*(t) 

The  vertical  turbulent  flushing  frequency  can  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  way  as  L/U*(t),  i.e.,  1/T*(t)  represents  the  time  in  which  pollutants 
will  be  transported  out  of  Box  1  by  vertical  turbulent  diffusion  after 
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release  from  the  sources.  T*(t)  is  defined  as  follows: 

K  (h)-A  f  ^ 

[>>}  a" 

It  depends  on  the  atmospheric  stability,  the  pollutant  concentration 
gradient  between  Box  1  and  the  box  immediately  above  Box  1,  and  on  the 
dimensions  of  Box  1. 

3.  f*(t) 

We  define  f*(t)  as  follows  : 


f*(t)  =  -J™+  T*(t)+  ^7™  (2.18) 

L  at 

This  parameter  is  called  the  total  flushing  frequency.  The  reciprocal  of 
f*(t)  is  a  measure  of  the  residence  time  for  pollutants  in  Box  1  after 
they  are  released  from  their  sources. 

In  terms  of  the  above  parameters,  the  original  governing  equation 
can  be  written  in  the  form: 

i-alL5  +f*(t).q(t)  — S  (t) 
d  t 

Following  Lettau  (1970)  we  define  a  new  independent  variable  t'  as 
follows: 

dt'  =  f*(t)  *dt 

where  t'  is  dimensionless  time.  In  addition,  we  define  a  quasi-equilibrium 
value  of  pollutant  concentration  q*  as  follows: 
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In  terms  of  t8  and  q*  the  governing  equation  becomes: 


(2.19) 


i^+q(t)ssq*  (2.20) 

which  is  similar  to  that  of  Lettau  (1970).  According  to  his  suggestion, 
(2.20)  can  be  solved  as  an  initial -value  problem  if  q*  is  quasi-constant 
over  short  time  periods  t*.  The  solution  is: 

q(t)=  e”t'-,(  qQ+^t  efc,.q*  dt8  )  (2.21) 

or  q(t)  =  e  Z  .  ■[  qQ  +  q*.  —  1  (2.22) 

where  q  is  the  initial  value  of  pollutant  concentration  at  time  t  =  0. 
o 

He  showed  in  this  paper  that  even  for  a  time- independent  source  strength 
S  (t) ,  the  value  q*  is  actually  a  variable,  because  q*  is  controlled  by 
f*  which  is  a  factor  that  depends  on  changing  weather  condition. 
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CHAPTER  III 

INSTRUMENTATION  AND  DATA  COLLECTION 

3.1  Introduction 

Simultaneous  air  quality  and  meteorological  measurements  were 
made  over  a  cross-section  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  Valley  near 
the  High  Level  Bridge  in  Edmonton.  The  present  study  is  primarily 
concerned  with  Experiment  2  which  was  carried  out  on  July  20,  1977 
between  late  afternoon  and  midnight.  Experiment  1  was  rejected  for  lack 
of  useable  carbon  monoxide  concentration  data.  A  brief  description  of  the 
instrumentation  and  data  collection  procedures  is  given  in  this  Chapter. 
The  experimental  data  are  used  to  estimate  certain  initial  conditions 
and  boundary  conditions  for  the  simple  box  model  which  was  discussed  in 
Chapter  II.  The  pollutant  emission  rates  and  topographical  parameters 
were  derived  from  data  supplied  by  the  City  of  Edmonton.  Some  processing 
of  these  data  was  necessary  because  the  original  data  were  not  in  a  form 
best  suited  for  use  in  the  model. 

3.2  General  characteristics  of  the  site 

The  site  chosen  for  the  investigation  was  a  cross-section  of 
the  North  Saskatchewan  River  Valley  between  the  High  Level  Bridge  and 
the  103  th  Street  Bridge  in  Edmonton,  Alberta.  Edmonton  is  situated  at 
53°33fN  and  113°33'W  at  an  elevation  of  about  676  m  above  mean  sea 
level  on  a  sloping  plateau.  The  section  of  this  valley,  where  the 
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Distance  along  river  (m) 

Fig  3.1  Profile  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  Valley 
between  High  Level  Bridge  and  Mckinnon  Ravine. 
The  solid  line  represents  water  level  and  the 
dashed  line  represents  ice  level.  (  Source:  City 
of  Edmonton,  Engineering  Department  based  on 


measurements  for  February  20,  1961  ) . 
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Fig. 


3.2  A  schematic  showing  the  arrangements  of  experimental  siting 
and  the  topographical  feature  of  the  investigated  area. 
(Source:  City  of  Edmonton,  Engineering  Department) 
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investigation  was  performed,  gently  slopes  from  WNW  down  to  ESE. 

A  rough  indication  of  the  valley  floor  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  3.1  which 
shows  water  surface  and  ice  surface  profiles  along  the  river.  The 
topographical  features  of  the  study  area  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.2  which  is 
a  contour  map  provided  by  the  City  of  Edmonton.  A  profile  at  the 
location  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.3.  However,  the 
elevation  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  above  the  water  surface  can  not  be 
obtained  directly  from  Fig.  3.3.  It  is  a  variable  which  depends  on  time 
and  location  on  the  bridge.  This  is  because  the  bridge  is  sloped  about 
0.2  o/o  and  the  water  level  is  changing  all  the  time.  For  our  modelling 
study,  we  use  the  mean  elevation  for  the  appropriate  season. 

3.3  Instrumentation  siting 

The  locations  of  the  instrumentation  sites  are  shown  on  the 
contour  map  in  Fig.  3.2.  There  were  six  manned  meteorological  stations 
and  two  CO  monitor  traverse  routes  established  across  the  North 
Saskatchewan  River  Valley,  west  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  in  Edmonton. 
Meteorological  stations  are  identified  by  number  in  Fig  3.2,  and  the 
traverse  routes  for  the  air  quality  monitoring  are  shown  by  curve  AF  for 
the  south  bank  and  curve  AD  for  the  north  bank  of  the  valley.  A 
description  of  the  general  characteristics  and  equipment  for  each 
station  follows: 

(1)  Station  1 

This  station  was  situated  on  the  valley  rim  along  the  north 
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bank  with  no  obstructions  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  It  was  at  an 
elevation  of  about  50  m  above  the  water  surface  of  the  river.  Wind 
speed,  wind  direction,  and  temperature  were  observed.  The  meteorological 
equipment  at  this  station,  pictured  in  Fig.  3.4,  were  a  cup  and  vane 
anemometer  erected  on  a  tower  at  3.7  m  and  a  thermograph  placed  in  a 
Stevenson  screen. 


Fig.  3.4  Meteorological  equipment  located  at  Station  1 
at  valley  rim  of  the  north  bank. 


. 


(2)  Station  2 


Station  2  was  located  on  the  valley  rim  of  the  south  bank,  near 
the  Tory  Building  of  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  meteorological 
equipment  was  identical  to  that  of  Station  1.  It  was  found  that  wind 
data  were  not  useable  because  of  nearby  obstructions. 

(3)  Station  3 

Station  3  was  located  on  a  gravel  bar  in  the  river.  The 
meteorological  equipment  at  this  station,  pictured  in  Fig.  3.5,  included 
a  three-dimensional  propeller  anemometer  erected  at  3.7  m,  a  thermograph 
placed  in  a  Stevenson  Screen,  and  a  water  temperature  thermograph.  On 
some  occasions  CO  monitor  traverse  route  AD  was  extended  to  Station  3 


Fig.  3.5  Meteorological  equipment  located  at  Station  3 
situated  on  a  gravel  bar  in  the  river. 
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(4)  Station  4 

Station  4  was  located  in  the  middle  of  the  High  Level  Bridge. 

The  elevation  of  this  station  above  the  water  surface  of  the  river  was 
about  42  m.  Thermocouples  were  suspended  at  four  levels  at  8  m  intervals 
below  the  bridge  and  connected  to  a  multi-channel  digital  meter  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3.6.  Temperature  readings  were  logged  at  intervals  of  5,  10,  or 
15  minutes  depending  on  the  steadiness  of  the  data. 


Fig.  3.6  The  equipment  for  measuring  the  vertical 
temperature  profile  below  the  High  Level 
Bridge. 

(5)  Station  5 

The  location  of  Station  5  was  on  the  valley  slope  of  the  north  bank 
of  the  valley.  The  elevation  of  this  station  was  about  20  m  above  the  water 


surface  of  the  river.  The  arrangement  of  the  meteorological 
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equipment  for  measurement  of  slope  wind  and  air  temperature  is  shown 
in  Fig.  3.7 


Fig.  3.7  Station  5  located  on  the  north  bank  slope  . 

A  thermograph  in  a  Stevenson  screen  was 
located  nearby  . 

(6)  Station  6 

Station  6  was  located  in  a  forest  clearing  on  the  slope  of  the 
south  bank  of  the  river  valley.  The  meteorological  equipments  was 


similar  to  that  of  Station  3. 
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3.4  Data  collection 
3.4.1  Temperature  profile 

For  the  modelling  computations  we  need  temperature  profile 
data  in  the  valley  atmosphere.  The  use  of  thermocouples  to  measure  the 
air  temperature  is  based  on  the  principle  that  if  two  or  more  different 
metals  are  joined  to  form  a  circuit,  there  will  exist  an  electromotive 
force  in  the  circuit  if  the  metals  are  at  different  temperatures  . 

Therefore,  a  current  will  flow  in  the  circuit  and  the  intensity  of  the 
current  is  proportional  to  the  difference  in  temperature. 

In  the  investigation,  we  used  thermocouples  at  different  heights 

below  the  High  Level  Bridge  in  conjunction  with  a  rotary  selector 

switch  and  a  digital  thermocouple  meter.  The  precision  of  the  measurement 
o 

was  about  0.05  C.  A  schematic  diagram  showing  the  thermocouple  circuit 
for  sequential  air  temperature  measurements  is  given  in  Fig.  3.4.  The 
measuring  junction  was  constructed  from  fine  wire  (0.005  mm  in  diameter) 
in  order  to  minimize  radiation  error.  Chromel -const ant an  thermocouples 
were  used  because  of  their  large  sensitivity.  The  entire  circuit  was 
calibrated  in  the  laboratory  at  several  values  of  temperature  within 
its  range.  In  order  to  make  comparisons  of  temperature  measured  by 
various  thermometers,  it  was  necessary  to  calibrate  the  thermocouple 
reading  with  a  reference  pychroraeter .  We  have  made  both  laboratory  and 
field  experiment  calibrations.  It  was  found  necessary  to  add  2.7°C  to 
each  thermocouple  reading  in  order  to  obtain  absolute  values  which  represent 
the  true  readings  in  our  experiment.  After  reduction  of  the  raw  data,  we 
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( 1)  Battery 

(2)  Amplifier 

(3)  Digital  Meter 

(4)  Reference  Temperature  Compensator 

(5)  Reference  Junction 

(6)  Zone  Box 

(7)  Air  Temperature  Measuring 

(8)  Rotary  Selector  Switch 


Junction 
(8) 


7 


Co  is 


:a  it 


ir 


Wire 


Chrome 1  wire 


Fig.3.8  Schematic  diagram  of  the  thermocouple  circuit  used 

for  atmospheric  temperature  profile  measurements . 
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obtain  the  temperature  profile  as  given  in  Table  3.1 

o 

Table  3.1  Temperature  data  (  C)  measured  by  thermocouples 
which  were  suspended  at  four  levels  at  8  m  intervals.  The 
readings  were  derived  from  15-mimute  averages  of  the 
original  data.  The  measurements  were  made  on  July  20,  1977. 


Time 


Elevation  above  the  water  surface  of  river 
10  m  18  m  26  m  34  m 


1900 

„  23.8°C 

23. 6°C 

23. 6°C 

o 

23.3  C 

1915 

23.8°G 

23.7°C 

23.6°C 

o 

23.5  C 

1930 

23.9  C 

23.7  C 

23.6  C 

23.5  C 

1945 

o 

23.8  C 

23.6°C 

o 

23.4  C 

23.1  C 

2000 

o 

23.2  C 

o 

23.4  C 

0 

23.2  C 

O 

23 ,0°C 

O 

2015 

23. 1°C 
o 

23.3  C 
o 

23.1  C 
o 

23.0  C 
„  o 

2030 

22.9  C 
o 

23.3  C 
o 

22.9  C 
o 

22.7  C 
o 

2045 

24.4  C 

24.4  C 

24.4  C 

24.3  C 

2100 

23.9°C 

24.0°C 

o 

23.9  C 

23.8°C 

2115 

o 

22.0  C 

22 . 1°C 

22.4°C 

o 

22.3  C 

2130 

o 

21.5  C 

o 

21.2  C 

21 . 3°C 

21.2  C 
20. 9°C 

2145 

20. 7°C 

o 

o 

20.7  C 

o 

o 

20.9  C 

,  o 

2200 

20.4  C 
o 

20.4  G 
o 

20.4  C 
o 

20.2  C 

2215 

19.7  C 
o 

19.9  C 
o 

19.9  C 
,  o 

19.9  C 
o 

2230 

19.3  C 
o 

19.3  C 
o 

19.4  C 
o 

19.3  C 
o 

2245 

19.2  C 

18.9  C 

18.9  C 

18.8  C 

2300 

2315 

2330 

2345 


18 . 8°C 
18.4°C 
18 . 0°C 
18 . 0°C 


18.8°C 

o 

18.3  C 
o 

17.9  C 
18.0°C 


18 ,6°C 
o 

18.3  C 
o 

17.8  C 
o 

17.9  C 


18.6°C 

18 . 2°C 
o 

17.7  C 
o 

17.9  C 


2400 


o 

18.5  C 


o 

18.5  C 


o 

18.5  C 


o 

18.3  C 
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3.4.2.  Wind 

Wind  data  are  very  important  for  the  modelling  computations. 
Information  on  wind  speeds  and  directions  at  the  valley  top  and  bottom 
is  needed  in  order  to  estimate  the  wind  profile,  the  diffusion  of 
pollutants  from  the  pollutant  sources,  the  advection  of  pollutants,  etc.. 
Wind  direction  was  measured  by  a  wind  vane  (see  Fig.  3.4)  which  utilized 
a  synchro-motor  system.  The  vane  was  coupled  to  the  shaft  of  a  syncho- 
transmitter  which  was  connected  electrically  to  the  synchro -receiver . 

The  shaft  of  the  synchro -receiver  reproduced  the  rotation  of  the  shaft 
of  the  synchro -transmitter  and  thereby  located  the  vane  position. 
Recording  of  vane  position  was  accomplished  with  a  potentiometer  and  a 
recording  voltmeter.  The  potentiometer  contact  was  coupled  to  the  vane 
shaft;  thus  any  angular  position  of  the  vane  corresponds  to  a  particular 
voltage  that  can  then  be  applied  to  a  suitably  calibrated  recording 
voltmeter.  Wind  direction  measurements  are  given  in  Table  3.2  for  the 
Station  1. 


Table  3.2  Hourly  mean  wind  directions  at  Station  1 


Variable 

17-18 

18-19 

Local 

19-20 

time 

20-21 

21-22  22-23  23-24 

wind 

direction 

158° 

145° 

145° 

0 

135 

135°  135°  135° 

The  cup  anemometer,  pictured  in  Fig.  3.4,  was  used  to  measure 
the  wind  speeds  at  Stations  1,  3,  and  6  in  our  experiment.  The  number  of 


revolutions  in  a  given  time  measured  by  the  cup  anemometer  can  be  counted 
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and  translated  into  wind  speed  by  means  of  calibration  data.  The  anemo¬ 
meter  generates  electrical  impluses  which  are  counted  and  fed  to  a 
frequency  measuring  circuit  that  yields  a  voltage  output.  The  voltage 
output  which  is  directly  proportional  to  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the 
cup  wheel,  was  recorded  on  a  strip-chart  recorder. 

The  Gill  propeller  anemometers  shown  in  Fig.  3.9  were  used  to 
measure  three-dimensional  wind  speeds  at  Station  3.  The  cup  anemometers 
and  the  Gill  propeller  anemometers  were  calibrated  in  the  wind  tunnel  of 
the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  at  the  University  of  Alberta, 
in  Edmonton,  on  July  8,  1977  prior  to  the  experiment.  The  calibration 
is  shown  in  Fig  3.9  and  Fig  3.10.  Calibration  data  are  given  in  Table  3.3. 
Calibration  curves  for  each  anemometer  were  fitted  by  the  method  of 
least  squares  for  the  range  from  1  m.s  ^  to  10  m.s  \  At  low  speeds 
nonlinear  calibrations  were  used.  The  results  for  the  cup  anemometers  are 
given  in  Fig.  3.11.  The  results  for  the  Gill  propeller  anomometers  at  low 
speeds  are  shown  in  Fig.  3.12.  Having  these  calibration  charts,  we  can 
convert  the  recorded  voltage  output  into  wind  speed.  We  measured  the 
wind  speed  at  valley  top  and  valley  bottom  in  the  experiment.  After 
taking  hourly  averages  we  obtain  the  wind  data  for  valley  top  Station  1 
as  given  in  Table  3.4.  Similar ily,  the  wind  data  for  Station  3  located 
at  valley  bottom  are  given  in  Table  3.5. 
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Table  3.3  Anemometer  calibration  data  from  the  wind  tunnel  of 
the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  at  the  University 
of  Alberta  on  July  8,  1977. 


Run 

Speed 

(m.s”-*- 

Hot  film 
)  (volts) 

Gill 

(volts) 

Station  1 
(m. s”l) 

Station  2 
(m. s“l) 

Station  5 
(m.s-1) 

1 

0.0 

1 

0.00 

NT2 

NT 

NT 

2 

0.29 

0.95 

0.008 

NT 

NT 

NT 

3 

0.59 

1.95 

0.027 

NT 

NT 

NT 

4 

0.94 

3.14 

0.046 

NT 

NT 

NT 

5 

0.97 

3.22 

0.047 

NT 

0.85 

NT 

6 

1.12 

3.72 

0.054 

0.98 

0.85 

NT 

7 

1.52 

5.07 

0.074 

1.07 

0.89 

NT 

8 

1.60 

- 

0.084 

1.34 

0.89 

NT 

9 

1.90 

- 

0.100 

1.34 

1.34 

0.72 

10 

2.85 

- 

0.150 

3.04 

2.01 

1.56 

11 

3.78 

- 

0.199 

4.47 

3.35 

2.68 

12 

4.77 

- 

0.251 

5.81 

4.69 

4.25 

13 

5.74 

- 

0.302 

7.60 

6.26 

5.81 

14 

6.61 

- 

0.348 

9.16 

7.82 

7.15 

15 

7.66 

- 

0.403 

11.18 

9.39 

8.94 

16 

9.69 

- 

0.510 

14.75 

12.74 

12.52 

17 

7.51 

- 

0.395 

10.95 

9.16 

8.72 

18 

5.66 

- 

0.298 

7.60 

6.04 

5.59 

19 

3.80 

- 

0.200 

4.47 

3.35 

2.68 

20 

2.83 

- 

0.149 

3.13 

2.01 

1.34 

21 

1.82 

- 

0.096 

1.70 

0.85 

0.45 

22 

1.53 

5.09 

0.074 

1.34 

0.67 

0.22 

23 

1.23 

4.09 

0.059 

1.12 

0.54 

NT 

24 

0.91 

3.04 

0.044 

1.12 

0.45 

NT 

25 

0.62 

2.07 

0.029 

NT 

NT 

NT 

26 

0.32 

1.05 

0.011 

NT 

NT 

NT 

27 

0.15 

0.50 

NT 

NT 

NT 

NT 

Notes:  1.  -  represents  hot  film  is  off. 


2.  NT  represents  anemometer  is  not  turning. 

3.  Factory  calibration  were  used  for  the  Gill  propeller 
anemometer  at  speeds  above  1.5  m.s  \ 
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Fig.  3.9  The  calibration  of  cup  and  Gill  propeller 
anemometers  in  the  wind  tunnel  of  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  the  University  of  Alberta 
on  July  8,  1977. 


Fig.  3.10  Wind  speed  data  recorders  for  anemometer  shown 
in  Fig.  3.9* 
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Recorder  reading  (volts) 

Fig.  3.12  A  calibration  chart  for  Gill  anemometer, 
where  o  means  data  obtained  from  increasing  wind 
tunnel  air  speed  and  A  means  data  obtained  from 
decreasing  wind  tunnel  air  speed. 
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Table  3.4  Hourly  mean  result  (V^)  and  component  (u  , 
east-west;  v  ,  north-south)  wind  speeds  (m.s  at 
Station  1. 


Wind 

speed 

17-18 

18-19 

Local 

19-20 

time 

20-21 

21-22 

22-23 

23-24 

o 

> 

4.7 

5.4 

6.1 

5.1 

3.9 

3.3 

3.9 

U50 

-1.9 

-3.1 

-3.5 

-3.6 

-2.8 

-2.4 

-2.8 

V 

4.5 

4.4 

5.0 

3.6 

2.8 

2.4 

2.8 

Table  3.5  Hourly  mean  resultant  (V  )  and  component  (u  , 

*5  •  /  ^  J  »  / 

east-west.:  v  ,  north-south)  wind  speeds  (m.s  )  at 

•5  #  / 

Station  3. 


Wind  Local  time 


speed 

17-18  18-19 

19-20 

20-21 

21-22 

22-23 

23-24 

V3.7 

3.4 

3.2 

1.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

U3.7 

-3.1 

3.0 

-1.7 

-0.7 

-1.0 

-1.3 

V3.7 

1.4 

1.3 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

1.0 
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3.4.3  Temperature 

Temperatures  were  measured  at  Station  1,  3,  5,  and  6  by 
thermographs  in  Stevenson  Screens  as  pictured  in  Fig.  3.4.  Thermographs 
are  based  on  the  principle  that  two  metallic  strips  of  materials  having 
different  thermal -expansion  coefficients  when  welded  together  will  form 
a  unit  which  will  bend  with  a  change  in  temperature.  If  one  end  of  the 
unit  is  fixed  in  position,  the  other  end  can  be  used  for  recording  the 
ambient  temperature.  In  order  to  make  the  comparisons  of  the  temperature 
data  taken  from  various  thermographs,  we  have  made  numerous  calibrations 
of  all  thermographs  at  various  temperatures  with  the  following  results 


Table  3.6  Results  of  calibrations  of  all 
thermographs  used  in  the  experiment  work. 


Station 

Error 

(To  be  added  to  chart  reading) 

1 

-0.019°C  T  -  0.094°C  ±  0.1°C 

3 

0. 2°C  ±  0.1°C 

5 

o  ,  o 

-6.7  C  £  0.2  C 

6 

o  ,  o 

-5.3  C  dt  0.3  C 

River  water  8.7°C  i0.2°C 

where  T  is  the  ambient  temperature  at  Station  1.  Calibrated  temperatures 
for  the  four  stations  at  15  min.  intervals  are  listed  in  Table  3.7.  Table 
3.7  seems  to  show  a  strong  inversion  over  Station  6  but  no  inversion  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  except  between  Station  1  and  5  from  2100  to 
2145  and  between  Station  3  and  5  from  1700  to  1715. 
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Table  3.7  Calibrated  thermograph  data  for  Experiment  2 


Time  (MDT) 

Station  temperature 

(°C) 

1 

3 

5 

6 

1700 

23.2 

23.0 

23.2 

23.5 

15 

22.9 

23.4 

23.5 

22.5 

30 

23.2 

23.5 

22.6 

22.6 

45 

22.3 

23.2 

22.7 

21.9 

1800 

22.5 

23.6 

23.6 

21.9 

15 

23.2 

23.9 

23.5 

21.9 

30 

23.1 

24.2 

23.5 

22.0 

45 

23.3 

24.1 

23.4 

21.6 

1900 

23.3 

24.0 

23.5 

21.0 

15 

23.1 

24.0 

23.3 

20.9 

30 

23.1 

24.2 

23.2 

20.5 

45 

22.9 

23.9 

23.0 

20.4 

2000 

22.8 

23.7 

22.6 

19.8 

15 

22.4 

23.5 

22.2 

18.9 

30 

22.2 

23.1 

21.9 

18.4 

45 

21.8 

22.8 

21.5 

17.8 

2100 

21.3 

22.2 

21.1 

17.4 

15 

21.0 

21.6 

20.7 

16.9 

30 

20.3 

20.9 

20.2 

16.3 

45 

19.8 

20.2 

19.7 

15.7 

2200 

19.4 

19.6 

19.6 

15.3 

15 

19.1 

19.2 

19.2 

14.9 

30 

18.7 

19.0 

18.9 

14.6 

45 

18.4 

18.8 

18.5 

14.2 

2300 

18.1 

18.5 

18.2 

14.0 

15 

17.5 

18.1 

17.7 

13.7 

30 

17.3 

17.6 

17.5 

13.5 

45 

17.3 

17.5 

17.5 

13.3 

2400 

17.6 

17.7 

17.5 

13.0 
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3.4.4  CO-concentration 


The  CO-concentration  measurements  were  taken  by  two  people 
carrying  the  CO-analyzers  and  walking  up  and  down  the  valley  bank  along 
the  traverse  route  shown  in  Fig.  3.2  .  The  portable  CO-analyzers  were 
subject  to  major  zero  drift.  Laboratory  measurements  using  gas  free 
of  CO  showed  that  the  zero  drift  was  a  smooth  curve  with  a  time  constant 
of  the  order  of  several  hours.  In  experiments  1  and  2  attempts  were 
made  to  zero  the  CO-analyzers  in  the  field  using  portable  cylinders  of 
^as*  HoweverJ  these  attempts  failed  because  the  gas  contained  an 
unacceptable  residual  of  a  few  tenths  of  one  ppm  of  CO. 

Experience  in  the  field  showed  that  CO  values  were  highly 
variable  with  time  constants  of  minutes  to  tens  of  minutes  in  contrast 
to  the  behaviour  of  zero  drift.  Furthermore,  during  traverses  several 
apparent  zero  readings  characterized  by  low-amplitude  noise  only  were 
found.  These  minima  were  used  to  construct  zero  curves  as  shown  in  Figs. 
3.13  and  3.14.  The  departures  of  the  actual  recorder  trace  from  the 
assumed  zero  curves  were  accepted  as  true  CO  concentration.  It  is 
possible  that  the  CO  concentrations  determined  in  this  way  are 
systematically  too  low  but  the  relative  values  from  station  to  station 
and  from  time  to  time  should  be  reliable. 

The  CO-analyzers  were  calibrated  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Air 
Pollution  Division  of  Alberta  Environment  immediately  prior  to  each 


field  experiment.  At  this  time  the  instrument  was  adjusted  if  necessary 
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to  yield  the  correct  CO  concentration  on  the  strip-chart  recorders  that 
were  used  in  the  field.  Check  calibrations  were  carried  out  immediately 
after  the  field  experiments.  No  significant  span  drift  was  noted  over 
periods  of  several  weeks.  Occasional  short  gaps  in  data  occurred 
because  connectors  were  loosened  during  traverses.  In  addition,  it  was 
necessary  to  change  to  external  batteries  for  the  recorders  during  the 
course  of  each  experiment.  From  five  or  six  readings  at  each  point 
along  the  traverses  as  indicated  in  Fig.  3.2  ,  we  can  construct  a  diagram 
showing  the  variation  of  CO -concentration  with  time  by  extrapolating 
values  between  consecutive  readings.  The  results  are  given  in  Fig.  3.13 
to  Fig.  3.23.  From  these  diagrams  we  can  estimate  the  hourly  mean 
CO -concentration  for  each  site  for  our  numerical  computations.  These 
mean  values  are  given  in  Table  3.8  for  the  time  period  2000  to  2400 
when  the  surface-based  inversion  was  present  and  the  conditions 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  our  box  model  as  discussed  in  Chapter  IV. 

Table  3.8  Hourly  mean  CO -concentrations  (ppm)  derived  from  data 


in  Fig. 

3.15  to  Fig.  3.23 

Time 

(MDT) 

North  slope 

A  B  C  D 

E 

South  slope 

A  B  C  D 

20-21 

0.29 

.0.20 

0.24 

0.24 

0.86 

0.13 

0.07 

0.18 

0.12 

21-22 

0.21 

0.18 

0.15 

0.40 

0.79 

0.30 

0.06 

0.18 

0.10 

22-23 

0.15 

0.13 

0.06 

0.37 

0.82 

0.34 

0.07 

0.20 

0.07 

23-24 

0.19 

0.06 

0.08 

0.18 

0.60 

0.29 

0.07 

0.13 
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North  Saskatchewan  River  Valley  during  time  period  2000-2400,  on  July  20,  1977.  Time  scale- 
0.5  min./div.  and  CO -concentration  scale  0.02  ppm/div.. 
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North  Saskatchewan  River  Valley  during  time  period  2000-2400,  on  July  20,  1977.  Time  scale 
0.5  min./div.  and  CO-concentration  scale  0.02  ppm/div.. 
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.  3.22  CO -concentration  measured  at  point  C  of  north  slope  at  elevation  of 
about  12  m  above  the  water  surface  of  the  river. 
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It  is  stressed  here  that  we  are  mostly  concerned  with  the  trend 
rather  than  absolute  values  of  CO -concentrations  in  Box  1  for  comparison 
of  our  modelling  computations  with  the  results  derived  from  field 
measurements.  In  Chapter  IV  we  find  the  computational  results  are  in 
reasonable  agreement  with  the  results  derived  from  field  data. 
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3.4.5  Source  strength 

In  our  study  the  pollutant  sources  within  Box  1  were  the  105th 
Street  Bridge  and  River  Valley  Road.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  very 
good  estimate  of  source  strength,  because  it  depends  on  some  poorly 
defined  factors  such  as  the  localized  mean  emission  factor  for  a  particul¬ 
ar  year  and  the  traffic  flow  for  the  day  when  the  experiment  was  carried 
out.  In  order  to  simulate  the  traffic  flow  data  for  our  purposes  it  is 
necessary  to  use  traffic  flow  counts  that  were  made  at  these  locations 
on  weekdays  prior  to  the  experiment.  Short-period  traffic  counts  on  River 
Valley  Road  during  several  field  experiments  were  within  10  percent  of 
the  official  counts.  In  order  to  calculate  a  motor  vehicle  emission  factor 
we  need  information  on  vehicle  age  distribution,  climate  conditions  of 
v  the  region,  average  vehicle  maintenance  ,  driving  habits  in  the  region, 
etc..  There  are  many  techniques  for  calculation  of  the  local  mean 
emission  factor  for  different  regions  and  different  years.  We  will  follow 
the  method  suggested  by  Taylor  (1973).  His  method  is  designed  for  calcul¬ 
ating  the  emission  factor  for  Canada.  The  required  information  and  formula 
for  the  calculation  are  attached  to  this  text  in  Appendix  A.  This  method 
was  used  to  obtain  the  emission  factor  for  Edmonton  for  1977.  Having  the 
emission  factor,  we  can  calculate  the  source  strength  by  the  following 
equation: 

Qi==  1.726 X  10“7.(E.F.).(T.V.) 


(3.10) 
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where  is  the  line  source  strength,  E0F.  is  the  emission  factor,  and 
T.V.  is  the  traffic  volume.  This  equation  was  suggested  by  Zimmerman 
(1974).  The  emission  factor  was  79.11  gm.mile  .s  ^  (49.4  gm.km  \s 
using  a  nationwide  average  for  Canada  during  1977. 

The  traffic  flow  data  required  for  our  calculation  were  obtained 
from  the  Engineering  Department,  City  of  Edmonton.  Hourly  averages  are 
given  in  Table  3.9  for  the  line  sources  withih  Box  1. 

Using  the  data  given  in  Table  3.9  we  can  construct  traffic  flow 
patterns  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.24  and  Fig.  3.25  for  the  105th  Street  Bridge 
and  for  River  Valley  Road,  respectively.  The  flow  patterns  given  in 
these  diagrams  are  for  weekdays.  It  is  assumed  that  they  are  valid  for 
any  weekday  in  1977.  Therefore,  the  emission  factor  and  the  data  in 
Table  3.9  can.  be  combined  to  estimate  source  strengths  for  the  two  road¬ 
ways  for  the  hours  of  interest  in  Experiment  2.  Hourly  mean  source 
strengths  for  the  late  evening  when  inversion  condition  were  observed 


are  listed  in  Table  3.10. 
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Table  3.9  Traffic  flow  data  for  103th  Street  Bridge  and  River 
Valley  Road  which  are  considered  as  line  sources  within  our 
Box  1.  (Source:  Engineering  Department,  City  of  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada) 


Time 

105th  Street  Bridge 

Number  of  cars  P(o/o) 

River  Valley 

Number  of  cars 

Road 

P(o/o) 

0100 

469 

0.013 

194 

0.011 

0200 

204 

0.006 

88 

0.006 

0300 

125 

0.004 

50 

0.003 

0400 

56 

0.002 

42 

0.002 

0500 

64 

0.002 

54 

0.004 

0600 

117 

0.003 

118 

0.008 

0700 

780 

0.022 

413 

0.027 

0800 

2400 

0.066 

1302 

0.084 

0900 

2441 

0.067 

1111 

0.072 

1000 

1921 

0.053 

748 

0.048 

1100 

1798 

0.050 

754 

0.049 

1200 

2066 

0.057 

841 

0.054 

1300 

2268 

0.063 

853 

0.055 

1400 

2343 

0.065 

950 

0.061 

1500 

2297 

0.063 

948 

0.061 

1600 

2551 

0.070 

1084 

0.070 

1700 

2813 

0.078 

1414 

0.091 

1800 

2514 

0.069 

1141 

0.074 

1900 

2215 

0.061 

843 

0.054 

2000 

1921 

0.053 

676 

0.044 

2100 

1302 

0.036 

505 

0.033 

2200 

1429 

0.039 

492 

0.032 

2300 

1311 

0.036 

464 

0.030 

2400 

813 

0.022 

414 

0.027 

Table  3.10  Source  strengths  of  the  105th  Street  Bridge  and 

River  Valley  Road  for  selected  hours. 

Time  step 

Source 

strength  (gm.  s"-*-  .m"l) 

105th  Street 

Bridge  River  Valley  Road 

20-21 

0.018 

0.0069 

21-22 

0.020 

0.0067 

22-23 

0.018 

0.0063 

23-24 

0.011 

0.0057 
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105  th  Street  Bridge,  showing  the  percentage  of  daily 


Fig.  3.25  Traffic  flow  pattern  for  the  line  source  along 
River  Valley  Road,  showing  the  percentage  of  daily  traffic 
(P)  experienced  during  a  given  weekday. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

NUMERICAL  MODELLING  COMPUTATION 

4.1  Introduction 

A  numerical  application  of  the  model  developed  in  Chapter  II  is 
presented  in  this  Chapter,  All  of  the  calculations  are  based  on  a  box 
model  in  which  the  height  of  the  box  is  the  top  of  the  surface-based 
inversion  rather  than  the  conventional  identification  of  box  height 
with  the  depth  of  the  surface  mixing  layer,  A  surface-based  inversion 
commonly  exists  in  the  valley  region  during  the  nighttime  hours.  The 
calculations  are  consistent  with  the  observations  of  accumulation  of 
pollutants  within  the  box  during  these  periods, 

4.2  The  box 

The  boxes  chosen  for  our  modelling  study  are  such  that  Box  1  is 
located  over  the  valley  bottom  during  the  nighttime  hours  when  cold  air 
sinks  down  to  the  valley  bottom  and  forms  a  surface-based  inversion 
which  is  taken  to  be  the  height  of  our  Box  1,  and  Box  2  is  just  above 
Box  1, 

For  modelling  purposes,  we  need  the  dimensions  of  Box  1  such  as 
its  height  h,  the  measure  of  its  ends  crossing  the  valley,  and  the 
length  of  its  top  boundary.  Box  1  has  an  irregular  shape  so  that  some 
simplifications  are  needed  in  order  to  approximate  its  dimensions. 

These  simplifications  are  : 
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(1)  A  representative  value  of  the  measure  A  of  the  cross-section  area 
is  estimated  and  assumed  to  be  constant  for  that  part  of  the  cross¬ 
valley  section  containing  the  High  Level  Bridge.  This  assumption 
may  not  be  far  from  the  actual  situation  because  in  our  study  region 
cross-sectional  areas  are  nearly  invariant,  i.e.,  the  contour  lines 
are  more  or  less  parallel,  as  can  be  judged  from  Fig.  4.1. 

(2)  A  representative  value  of  the  measure  A  of  the  top  boundary  plane 

h 

of  our  Box  1  is  assumed  to  be  A  .  =  LXw  where  L  is  the  length  of 

h  t 

Box  1  and  w  is  the  width  of  the  top  boundary  of  A. 

(3)  A  representative  value  of  the  measure  of  the  volume  of  Box  1  can  be 

obtained  from  the  equation  V  =  A  X  L. 

h 

Numerical  values  of  the  characteristic  dimensions  of  Box  1  can 
be  obtained  from  the  contour  line  map  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.1  and  from  the 
temperature-profile  measurements  for  the  valley  atmosphere  at  Station  4. 

A  detailed  cross-section  of  the  area  A  can  be  extracted  from  Fig.  4.1. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.2.  A  plan  view  of  Box  1  and  its  coordinates 
chosen  for  the  study,  as  well  as  the  line  sources  within  it  are  given  in 
Fig.  4.3.  A  summary  of  the  data  required  for  the  modelling  computation 
is  given  in  Table  4.1.  Note  that  all  of  these  data  are  hourly -mean  values. 

Other  general  features  of  Box  1  which  are  very  important  for  the 
simplification  of  our  modelling  equation  to  a  practical  form  for  our 
study  area  are: 
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Fig,  4.1  A  contour  line  map  of  the  region  between  High  Level  Bridge 
and  105th  Street  Bridge,  from  which  we  can  extract  some 
geometrical  characteristics  of  Box  1„  (Source:  Engineering 
Department,  City  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada) 
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Fig.  4.2  Detailed  cross-section  characteristics  of  the  area  A  of  Box  1 
which  is  extracted  from  Fig.  4.1  for  the  section  coincident  with  the 
High  Level  Bridge.  Vertical  exaggeration  14.6  x. 
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(1)  Box  1  is  located  just  to  the  west  of  a  right-angle  bend  in  the 
valley.  Because  the  wind  direction  was  nearly  parallel  to  the 
valley  in  Experiment  2,  we  assume  that  no  pollutants  entered  Box  1 
from  the  east  end  AB  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.3. 

(2)  Box  1  has  an  open  section  which  is  labeled  AC  in  Fig.  4.3  so  that 
we  may  take  the  pollutants  coming  out  from  Box  1  through  this  open 
boundary  into  account.  Pollutants  will  come  out  from  this  open 
boundary,  if  there  is  wind  component  in  cross-valley  direction. 


Table  4.1  Characteristics  of  Box  1  for  the  modelling 
computation . 


Char  ac  t  er  is  t  ic.  s 

of  Box  1 

20  -  21 

Time 

21  - 

(MDT) 

22  22  -  23 

23  -  24 

A  (m2) 

7741.1 

9505.6 

9505.6 

4953.9 

L  (m) 

650 

650 

650 

650 

w  (m) 
t 

577 

596 

596 

539 

h  (m) 

20 

23 

23 

15 
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4.3  Computational  procedure 

4.3.1  The  problem 

Traditionally,  the  box  model  is  applied  to  a  box  which  takes  the 
base  of  an  elevated  atmospheric  temperature  inversion  as  its  upper 
boundary,  the  so-called  ,,lid,,  of  the  box,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the 
pollutant  concentration  within  the  box  is  uniform,  i.e.,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  pollutants  within  the  box  are  well  mixed.  A  schematic  view  of 
the  traditional  box  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.4.  If  the  surface  inversion 
layer  is  under  the  upper  mixing  layer,  it  is  not  clear  that  the  box 
model  is  appropriate.  In  our  study,  a  line  pollutant  source  is  located 
near  the  bottom  of  the  valley  so  that  the  situation  depicted  in  Fig.  4.5 
may  happen.  This  would  be  expected  especially  during  the  nighttime  hours 
when  cold  air  drains  down  to  the  valley  bottom.  After  carrying  out  a 
series  of  calculations  using  the  modelling  equations  developed  in  previous 
chapters  of  this  thesis  for  this  kind  of  situation,  we  obtain  results 
which  show  us  that  the  box  model  is  still  effective  in  this  situation. 
However,  the  detailed  spatial  distribution  of  the  pollutant  can  not  be 
obtained  by  using  the  box  model.  The  box  model  is  useful  only  for  the 
study  of  time  variation  in  the  pollutant  concentration.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  this  purpose  to  know  the  detailed  spatial  distribution  of 
pollutants  within  the  box. 

4.3.2  Modelling  equation  for  our  study  area 
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The  modelling  equation  for  our  study  area.  Box  1  ,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.2,  must  be  modified  from  the  original  theoretical  governing 
equation  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  We  will  discuss  these  modifications  in 
detail  as  follows: 

(1)  In  Chapter  II  we  have  for  the  mean-state  advection  of  pollutants  in 
the  x  dimension 


Since  we  set  A  =  A  =  A 

1  2 


V=AXL 


and  A,  f  c  "1  .  f  u  *]  =s  0  ,  due 

i  l  iJAjL  iJa1 


to  the  assumption  that  no  pollutants  enter  Box  1  from  the  upwind  end  , 
the  advection  equation  reduces  to: 


H-T  {  [  sM"  1} 

It  was  impossible  for  us  in  Experiment  2  to  make  precise  measurements 
of  *c 2^ a  an<^  ^^Ja  s  because  of  equipment  and  fund  limitations. 
However,  estimates  can  be  obtained  if  we  express  ^2^A  aS  an<^ 

if  we  assume  a  constant  wind  speed  within  Box  1.  The  latter  can  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  mean  value  of  wind  speeds  at  various  levels. 
Because  we  are  only  concerned  with  mean  pollutant  concentrations,  these 
approximations  may  be  useable.  Therefore,  the  above  equation  takes  the 
following  form: 
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(2)  There  is  an  open  boundary  of  Box  1  in  the  south-facing  slope  so  that 
pollutants  may  enter  or  leave  in  the  cross-valley  direction.  There¬ 
fore,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  advection  by  the 
y-component  wind  speed  (  v}  .  This  leads  to: 


q(t) 


(4.2) 


(3)  It  v?as  impossible  also  to  measure  c^  and  c^  over  horizontal  planes 
at  heights  z^  and  z^  ,  respectively.  Therefore,  we  must  simulate 


these  two  measurements  by  q^_(t)  and  q(t),  respectively,  i.e. 


=qt(t) 
1^1  ,  =  q(t) 


(4.3) 


(4.4) 


where  q^_(t)  and  q^(t)  are  time-dependent  bulk  values  of  pollutant 
concentrations  of  air  in  Box  2  and  air  in  Box  1,  respectively. 
Therefore  : 


-K^  (h)  . 

I  q  (t)  —  q(t)  V 

[bz  )  & - -  "k” 

h.V 

[  M  J 

(4.3) 


From  the  above  discussion,  the  modified  modelling  equation  is  then 


given  as  follows: 


d  q(t)  j(u)  (?)  ,  Kc(h),\ 

— r~+\T  +  “+  h.v 


+  d  lnA.\  .  . 

— Jq(t) 


=  S(t)  + 


K  (h).A  .q  (t) 
c  h  t 

h.V 


(4.6) 
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In  Chapter  II  it  was  shown  that  this  equation  has  the  solution: 

q(t)  ss  q*(t).et  dt'J’e*1  (4.7) 

If  q*  is  assumed  to  be  constant  for  short  time  periods  t’sAt1  then: 

q(t)  qQ-f  q*(l  -  )  e  At  (4.8) 

M  A  ^  t 

or  q(t)  =  q*-f  (q*  -  q^).e  (4.9) 
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4.3.3  Numerical  equation  for  the  governing  equation 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  II,  in  order  to  solve  the  governing 
equation,  we  have  to  assume  that  q*(t)  is  a  constant  in  a  short  time 
period  so  that  the  solution  of  the  governing  equation  can  be  treated  as 
an  initial-value  problem  by  knowing  the  initial  value  of  pollutant- 
concentration.  If  we  set  the  calculated  q(t),  by  (4.9),  as  a  new  initial 
condition  and  assume  there  is  a  new  q*(t)  for  this  new  time  step  then 
we  can  solve  the  governing  equation  numerically  by  this  feedback  techni¬ 
que.  In  general,  we  can  write  the  numerical  equation  for  our  governing 
equation  for  any  time  period  beginning  at  time  t  and  ending  at  time 

t  4*  A  t  as  follows: 

x 


v  -At* 

q*.  ).e  i 

l 


(4.10) 


Similar  to  Lettau's  (1970)  work,  representative  values  were  assumed  for 
source  strength  and  for  atmospheric  parameters,  ie.,  they  can  be  provided 
by  the  field  experiment  work.  Therefore  required  numerical  equations 
for  our  calculation  can  be  obtained  directly  from  the  equations  obtained 
in  Section  4.3.2.  They  are: 


”*<*>  FI  ,  C7Ji 

— —  —  —  -j-  — 


T.*(t)= 


Kci(H).  AHi 


V..  H.. 

1  1 


H  *(t): 


[in  A].  -  [in  a]  .j 


(4.11.1) 


(4.11.2) 


3G00  sec 


(4.11.3) 
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=  U.*(t)  4-  T.*(t)  -f  H.t(t) 


(4.11.4) 


AY  =  fj*(t)At 


(4.11.5) 


£^*(t)  —  s^(t)  4“ 


Kci(H).  Am.  qt.(t) 

Vi*  Hi 


qi-(t)  = 


S.*(t) 


(4.11.6) 


(4.11.7) 


In  our  numerical  calculation,  the  time  step  is  taken  to  be  1  hour, 
therefore  all  of  our  data  for  the  input  to  the  modelling  calculation 
have  to  be  averaged  over  one-hour  periods  as  shown. in  Chapters  III  and 


IV 
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4.3.4  Data  for  the  modelling  computation 

Two  major  categories  of  data  are  required  by  our  modelling  com¬ 
putations.  They  are  the  basic  data  obtained  from  the  field  experiment 
and  derived  data.  The  basic  data  were  discussed  in  Chapter  III.  The  derived 
data  are  discussed  in  this  Chapter.  Consider  the  derived  data  individually 
as  follows: 

1.  Surface  inversion  height 

The  top  of  the  surface-based  inversion  is  regarded  as  the  height 
of  Box  1.  This  can  be  obtained  from  the  temperature-profile  measurements 
(Table  3.1)  and  the  temperature  measurements  at  Station  3.  From  these 
data  we  can  calculate  the  value  h.  which  shows  the  variations  of  surface 

l 

inversion  height  with  time.  The  hourly  mean  heights  are  required  by  our 
modelling  calculations.  We  can  calculate  these  values  for  various  time 
steps  from  Table  3.1.  The  calculated  values  are  given  in  Table  4.1. 

2.  Temperature-  and  potential-temperature  lapse  rates 

From  the  temperature-profile  measurements,  we  can  calculate  the 
temperature  lapse  rate  for  Box  1  by  the  following  equation: 


LI 

&  2 


(Y 


ln(z^/z^) 


0.12) 


Since  most  of  our  experimental  measurements  were  made  in  a  thin  layer 
which  is  below  a  height  of  about  15  m  above  the  earth  surface  during 
time  steps  2000-2100  and  2300-2400,  it  seems  reasonable  to  use  the  tempe 
rature  readings  at  the  lowest  two  levels  to  calculate  the  temperature 
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1/2 

lapse  rate  at  (z  .z  )  .  With  z,  equal  to  10m  and  z  equal  to  18  m, 

12  1  2 


then  (z  .z  ) 


1/2  . 


is  13.4  m.  Similar  arguments  can  be  applied  to 


obtain  the  lapse  rate  during  time  steps  2100-2200  and  2200-2300.  With 

1/2 

z^  equal  to  18  m  and  z^  equal  to  26  m  then  (z^.z^)  is  21.4  m.  Having 
temperature  lapse  rates,  we  can  calculate  the  potential  temperature 
lapse  rates  by  using  the  equation 


3  6  6  .  .  1000.0. 286  ,  ^ 

_  =  -(Yd- r)  =  (— )  .(rd-r) 


(4.13) 


where  P  is  the  station  surface  pressure  reading  which  can  be  obtained 

from  the  daily  meteorological  data  of  Edmonton  Municipal  Airport,  and 

o  -1 

where  Y  (0.01  C.m  )  and  Y  are  the  dry-adiabatic  lapse  rate  and  the 

d 

environment  lapse  rate,  respectively.  Because  the  readings  of  P  showed 
little  change  during  the  time  periods  chosen  for  the  modelling  calculat¬ 


ion,  we  may  set  P  equal  to  a  constant  value  of  938. 9mb  or  93890  Pa. 
The  values  of  Y  and  3 0/  a  z  are  given  in  Table  4.2 


Table  4.2  The  temperature  and  potential  temperature  lapse 
rates  for  various  time  steps. 


Variables 

20  -21 

21  -  22 

22  -  23  23  -  24 

T  (°C  .m"1) 
d6/3z(°C.m"'*‘) 

-0.024 

0.035 

-0.018 

0.029 

0  0.063 

0.01  0.038 

3.  Wind  profile  and  wind  shear 


In  this  research,  it  is  assumed  that  the  wind  profile  satisfies 
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the  power  law  because  wind-profile  measurements  were  not  made  in  the 
Experiment  2.  With  this  assumption,  we  can  obtain  the  wind  speed  for 
any  level.  The  data  required  for  the  calculation  of  the  exponent  of 
the  power  law  are  the  wind  speed  at  two  appropriate  levels.  Using  wind 
data  for  level  3.7  m  and  level  50  m,  we  can  calculate  the  exponent  from 
the  following  equation: 


.( 


50  NP 
3.7^  U 


(4.14) 


V 

3.7 


.( 


50 

3.7 


(4.15) 


where  u^  ,  u^  ^  ,  v ^  ,  and  v^  ^  have  been  defined  in  Chapter  III  and 


listed  in  Table  3.4  and  Table  3.5,  and  where  P  and  P  are  the  exponents 

u  v 


of  the  power  law  of  wind-speed  components  in  the  east-west  direction  and 


the  south -north  direction,  respectively.  The  values  of  P  and  P  are 

u  v 

listed  in  Table  4.3. 


Table  4.3  Hourly  mean  values  of  P  and  P  for  the  Box  1 

u  v 


Exponent 

20  -  21 

Hour  (MDT) 

21  -  22  22  -  23 

23  -  24 

P 

u 

0.29 

0.53 

0.34 

0.29 

P 

0.63 

0.44 

0.38 

0.40 

v 


Having  P  and  P  ,  we  can  calculate  the  mean  wind  speed  within  Box  1 
u  v 


for  each  time  step  and  then  use  the  mean  wind  speed  to  calculate  the 


mean  wind  speed  components  in  the  direction  normal  to  the  cross-valley 
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plane  and  in  the  direction  parallel  to  the  cross-valley  plane.  The  equa¬ 
tions  for  the  calculation  of  the  mean  wind  speed  are  given  as  follows: 


JL  fh  _ 

h/o  U3.7# 


_1  fh  __ 

hJo  V3.7* 


,  z  XP 

(17T)  u 


,  Z  J 

^  3.7  ^  v 


.dz 


.dz 


(4.16) 


(4.17) 


where  u  and  v,  are  the  mean  wind-speed  components  in  the  east-west 
b  b 

direction  and  in  the  north-south  direction,  respectively,  averaged  over 

the  height  of  Box  1,  where  u  ,  v  were  defined  in  Chapter  III, 

3  •  7  3  o  / 

and  \diere  h  is  the  height  of  Box  1.  In  addition,  we  can  use  u  and  v. 

b  b 

to  find  out  the  advection  wind  speed  with  respect  to  the  directions  in 


the  cross-valley  and  parallel  valley  dimensions  .They  are  denoted  by  u 


B 


and  v  ,  respectively.  The  computed  mean  wind  components  are  given  in 
B 

Table  4.4. 


Table  4.4  Hourly  mean  wind  speed  and  direction  with  respect 
to  geographical  direction  and  with  respect  to  position  of 
Box  1 . 


Variables 

20  -  21 

Hour 

21  -  22 

(MDT) 

22  -  23 

23  -  24 

u 

b 

-1 

(m.s  ) 

-2.0 

-1.2 

-1.4 

-1.6 

(m.s  1) 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

\ 

-1 

(m.s  ) 

2.3 

1.8 

1.9 

2.1 

5b 

(m.s  1)- 

2.3 

1.6 

1.7 

2.0 

(m.s  1) 

0.4 

0.9 

0.8 

0.7 
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The  procedure  used  for  calculation  of  wind  shear  at  any  height  z 
can  be  obtained  from  differentiating  (4.14)  and. (4.15)  with  respect  to 
z  and  the  equations  are  given  by 


>u  __ 

iz  I  z  ~~  U3.7 


LL 


(3.7)Pu 


P  -1 
z  u 


(4.18) 


I  =  V. 


bz  I  z 


u 


3  7  P 

(3.7)  u 


P  -1 
z  u 


(4.19) 


where  we  will  use  z  =13.4  m  to  approximate  our  needs.  The  results  for 
various  times  are  given  in  Table  4.5 

Table  4.5  Wind  shear  within  Box  1. 


Wind  shear  (sec  ) 


Hour  (MDT) 

20-21  21-22  22-23  23-24 


&u  I 
dz| 

z  =  13.4 

m 

0,053 

0.055 

0.039 

0.041 

III 

>  Z  I 

|z  =13.4 

m 

0.074 

0.052 

0.042 

0.050 

ill 

b  z 

|z  =13.4 

m 

0.091 

0.076 

0.057 

0.065 

4.  Vertical  turbulent  exchange  coefficient  K 

c 

It  is  assumed  that  the  vertical  turbulent  exchange  of  pollutants 

depends  solely  on  the  turbulent  exchange  coefficient  K  and  on  the 

c 

vertical  gradient  of  pollutant  concentration.  We  may  equate  the  vertical 
turbulent  exchange  coefficient  K  to  the  thermal  diffusivity  ie.. 
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(4.20) 
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which  is  suggested  by  Panofsky  (1973).  Where  u*  is  the  frictional  velocity 
which  can  be  calculated  by  the  equation  discussed  by  Panofsky  (1973)  and 
is  given  by  the  equation: 


u*  = 


k.  z  >u 


where  k  is  a  constant  having  value  0.4,  z  is  the  height  above  the  earth 
surface  desired  for  the  calculation,  c|>v  is  the  dimensionless  wind  shear, 

and  c|>  is  the  dimensionless  temperature  gradient.  In  order  to  calculate 

h 

above  mentioned  variables,  we  require  the  Richardson  number  for  various 
times,  which  can  be  calculated  from  the  following  equation: 


R  JL  *z 

i  e  .w.  2 

t-r-) 

lz 


(4.21) 


-2 

where  g  (m.s  )  is  the  gravitational  acceleration,  and  the  other 
quantities  in  this  equation  were  defined  before.  Accordingly,  the  values 
of  R.  can  be  calculated  by  (4.21)  and  the  results  are  given  in  Table  4.6. 
Having  values  of  R.,  we  can  calculate  the  dimensionless  height  ^  from 
the  following  equation  for  the  case  ^>0  which  is  suggested  by  Businger 
(1973)  : 


{(4.  7)2  R.  —  4.  7}£2  +  (9.  4  R.- 0.  74)£  +1^=  0  (4.22) 

The  calculated  results  of  for  various  time  are  given  in  Table  4.6  also. 
Businger  (1973)  showed  that  the  dimensionless  temperature  gradient 
and  the  dimensionless  wind  shear  can  be  evaluted  from  ^  •  The  equations 

for  these,  calculation  are  suggested  by  Businger  (1973)  and  given  by  equations 


d>  =11  4.  7£ 
v 


for  £  0 


(4.  23) 
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^  =  0.  74  +  4.  7 C  for  £>0  (4.  24) 

* 

Having  these  values  we  can  calculate  u  and  K  from  (4o20)  for  various 

c 

times.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  4.6. 

Table  4.6  Calculated  micrometeorological  parameters 
for  various  times. 


Variables 

20  -  21 

Hour 

21  -  : 

(MDT) 

22  22  -  23 

23  -  24 

Richardson 

0.14 

0.17 

0.10 

0.03 

number  R . 

l 

Dimensionless 
height  "J 

0.53 

1.08 

0.24 

0.047 

Dimensionless 
wind  shear  4?v 

3.49 

6.08 

2.13 

1.22 

Dimensionless 

temperature 

3.23 

5.82 

1.87 

0.96 

gradient  4s  h 

Frictional , 

* 

velocity  u 

0.12 

0.08 

0.17 

0.20 

(m.s  ) 

Exchange 

coefficient 

0.29 

0.13 

0.84 

1.25 

K  (m  ,s  ) 
c 
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.  * 
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J* 
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4.4  Results  and  discussion 


The  modelling  calculation  can  be  carried  out  by  inputing  the 
collected  data,  which  are  discussed  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  text, 
to  the  numerical  modelling  equations.  The  results  are  listed  in  Table 
4.7  and  illustrated  in  Figs.  4.6  to  4.9. 


Table  4.7  Modelling  calculation  results 


Variables 


Time  step  (MDT) 

20  -  21  21  -  22  22  -  23  23  -  24 


U*(t) 

(s'1) 

0.0043 

0.0039 

0.0039 

0.0045 

T*(t) 

(s'1) 

0.0011 

0.0004 

0.0023 

0.0091 

H*(t) 

(s'1) 

0.0012 

0.0001 

0.0 

-0.0002 

f*(t> 

(s'1) 

0.0066 

0.0044 

0.0062 

0.013 

S*(t) 

(ppm 

0.0025 

0.0025 

0.0024 

0.0031 

s'1) 

q*(t) 

(ppm) 

0.38 

0.57 

0.39 

0.24 

C(t) 

(ppm) 

0.31 

0.34 

0.33 

0.29 

In  Table  4.7  and  Fig.  4.8  C(t)  is  the  observed  mean  pollutant  concentr¬ 
ation  for  Box  1  obtained  from  the  observations  in  Table  3.8 
in  Fig.  4.9  is  the  source  strength  or  the  rate  of  pollutants  release 


Q-^t) 


from  the  pollutant  sources  within  Box  1.  f*(t)  was  calculated  for  the 


time  period  2000-2400  when  the  surface-based  inversion  is  beginning  to 
form.  The  physical  meaning  of  f*  has  been  discussed  before.  Its 
reciprocal  is  the  time  period  in  which  the  pollutants  are  transported 
out  of  Box  1  after  emission  from  the  sources.  The  mechanism  by  which 
the  pollutants  are  transported  out  of  Box  1  are  advection  by  the 
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horizontal  wind  and  vertical  turbulent  diffusion.  Since  f*  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  transporting  mechanisms,  the  larger  the 
value  of  f*  the  stronger  the  transporting  power  and  the  shorter  the  time 
of  residence  of  pollutants  in  Box  1.  According  to  Fig.  4.6  vertical  turb¬ 
ulent  diffusion,  as  represented  by  T*  (dash-dot  curve),  was  small  initi¬ 
ally  but  increased  later  and  showed  much  more  variation  than  U*/L.  There¬ 
fore  variations  in  f*  (solid  curve),  representing  the  sum  of  T*  and  U*/L 
were  dominated  by  variations  in  T*.  Because  q*(t)  is  given  by  S*(t)/f*(t) 
and  because  S*(t)  in  this  study  has  little  variation  with  time,  which  can 
be  seen  from  Fig.  4.7,  then  q*(t)  may  be  considered  to  be  inversely  dep¬ 
endent  on  f*(t).  Accordingly,  the  larger  the  value  of  f*(t),  the  smaller 
the  value  of  q*(t).  As  noted  earlier  for  sufficiently  large  values  of 
the  time  step,  q*(t)  can  be  considered  to  be  nearly  equal  to  q(t). 
Therefore,  we  will  assume  q*(t) =  q(t)  here.  Comparing  the  calculated 
pollutant  concentration  q(t)  and  the  observed  pollutant  concentrations 
C(t)  for  each  time  step  in  Fig.  4.8  we  find  comparable  values  and  similar 
time  variations.  It  is  of  interest  to  compare  our  results  with  those  of 
Panofsky  (1969)  who  studied  air  pollution  within  a  narrow  valley  region. 

He  used  a  Gaussian  diffusion  model  to  simulate  ground-level  concentrations 
along  plume  centreline  downwind  from  a  source.  The  specific  formula  was: 

c-  Q 
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Time  (MDT) 

Fig.  4.6  Modelling  calculation  results  of  flushing 
frequencies  result  from  horizontal  advection  wind  speed, 
vertical  turbulent  diffusion,  and  total  effects. 
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2000  2100  2200  2300  2400 
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Fig.  4.7  Effective  pollutant  concentration  within  Box  1. 
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Fig.  4,8  Source  strength  of  line  source  105th  Street  Bridge 
(solid  line)  and  line  source  River  Valley  Road  (dash  line). 
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Time  (MDT) 

Fig.  4.9  Hourly  mean  pollutant  concentration  curves  for  Box  1 
obtained  from  modelling  calculation  (solid  curve)  and  observ¬ 
ation  (dash  curve) . 
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where  C  is  the  ground-level  centreline  pollutant  concentration,  Q  is 

the  pollutant  source  strength,  V  is  the  mean  wind  speed,  D  is  the  width 

of  the  valley,  and  6  is  the  standard  deviation  of  mass  distribution 

z 

in  the  vertical.  He  indicated  in  the  same  paper  that  we  can  sum  all 
point  sources  within  the  valley  to  simulate  line  sources  or  complex 
arrangements  of  point  sources.  According  to  this  formula  pollutant 
concentration  is  inversely  proportional  to  wind  speed,  valley  width,  and 
atmospheric  stability  as  represented  by  6  »  Similar  results  can  also  be 

be  found  from  our  governing  equation.  From  q(t)=  q*(t)  =s(t)/f*(t), 
we  have 

(1)  S(t)  is  proportional  to  Q  the  pollutant  source  strength  and  q(t)  is 
proportional  to  S(t)  so  that  q(t)  is  proportional  to  Q  as  discussed 
before. 

(2)  q(t)  is  inversely  proportional  to  f*(t)  which  in  turn  is  a  measure 
of  the  magnitude  of  advection  wind  speed,  atmospheric  stability. 


and  the  dimensions  of  the  box 
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CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A  review  of  serious  air  pollution  episodes  of  the  past  showed 
that  many  of  these  took  place  in  rather  large  valleys  containing  towns 
or  cities  and  major  pollution  sources.  Valley  microclimates  may  have 
contributed  significantly  to  the  severity  of  these  episodes.  Strong 
nocturnal  inversions  can  develop  under  clear  skies  in  light  prevailing 
winds  and  the  air  may  stagnate  in  valleys  resulting  in  poor  ventilation 
and  an  accumulation  of  pollutants  from  valley  sources.  Downwash,  inping- 
ement,  and  recirculation  of  air  in  complex  wind  systems  can  also  lead  to 
local  air  pollution  problems  in  valleys. 

Very  little  is  known  about  air  pollution  problems  in  small-scale 
urban  valleys  such  as  that  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  in  Edmonton. 

One  would  expect  that  urban  valley  inversions  at  night  would  be  more 
intense  than  those  in  rural  portions  of  the  valley  because  of  the  presen¬ 
ce  of  the  heat  island  above.  Major  roadways  and  bridges  within  the  valley 
result  in  vehicle  emissions  that  may  be  trapped  within  the  valley  in 
certain  weather  conditions.  Trapping  will  be  favoured  by  clear  skies  and 
light  prevailing  winds  in  the  early  evening  because  in  such  conditions 
vertical  mixing  is  supressed  while  source  strengths  are  still  large. 

A  series  of  field  experiments  was  undertaken  in  1977  in  an  east- 
west  section  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  Valley  just  west  of  the 
High  Level  Bridge  in  downtown  Edmonton  as  a  basis  for  a  better  understand- 
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ing  of  potential  air  pollution  problems.  In  each  experiment  temporary 
weather  stations  were  erected  across  the  valley  for  small-scale  measure¬ 
ments  of  wind  and  temperature.  The  meteorological  measurements  were 
supplemented  by  carbon  monoxide  traverses  on  both  valley  slopes.  Detailed 
results  of  Experiment  2,  which  was  carried  out  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening  of  July  20,  1977,  are  described  in  this  thesis. 

In  Experiment  2  the  prevailing  wind  above  the  valley  was  from 

the  southeast,  nearly  parallel  to  the  valley  axis  .  Mean  hourly  wind 

speeds  ranged  from  3.3  to  6.1  m.s  with  the  lowest  speeds  in  the  late 

evening.  Southeast  winds  of  1.2  to  3.4  m.s  ^  were  measured  at  valley 

bottom  over  the  river.  An  inversion  formed  above  the  north-facing  slope 

after  1730  LDT.  It  intensified  steadily  until  2100  IDT  and  then  remained 

o 

steady  with  a  temperature  gradient  of  about  12  C  per  100  m  thereafter. 
This  cold  pool  of  air  over  the  south  bank  river  flats  in  the  evening  was 
attributed  tentatively  to  nocturnal  radiation  in  a  shaded  and  sheltered 
location.  Evidently  the  cool  air  did  not  spread  to  the  north  edge  of  the 
river  at  the  gravel  bar  station.  A  shallow  and  rather  weak  inversion 
prevailed  over  the  river  in  the  evening. 

Carbon  monoxide  concentrations  were  very  low  at  all  stations. 

The  largest  hourly  mean  values  were  0.6  to  0.8  ppm  near  River  Valley 
Road  on  the  north  bank.  At  this  location  concentrations  declined  monoton- 
ically  from  maximum  values  associated  with  late  afternoon  rush  hour  tra¬ 
ffic.  Away  from  River  Valley  Road  but  still  at  low  elevations  in  the 
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valley  carbon  monoxide  concentrations  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  exhib¬ 
ited  pronounced  late  evening  maxima  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  source 
strengths  were  steady  or  declining. 

Carbon  monoxide  concentrations  on  both  slopes  revealed  double 
maxima  in  the  vertical  with  smaller  values  at  intermediate  heights. 

These  maxima  are  thought  to  be  due  to  the  major  upwind  sources  on  the 
105th  Street  Bridge  and  on  the  High  Level  Bridge. 

A  simple  box  model  similar  to  that  described  by  Lettau  (1970) 
was  applied  to  an  east-west  segment  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River 
Valley.  The  lower  box  contained  the  weak  inversion  layer  found  in  the 
valley  and  the  upper  box  enclosed  less  stable  air  above.  The  model 
involved  gross  spatial  averaging  and  attempted  to  simulate  the  combined 
effects  of  time -dependent  horizontal  transport,  vertical  exchange  between 
boxes,  and  pollutant  emission  rates.  Numerous  approximations  were  needed 
because  of  the  severe  limitations  of  the  experimental  data. 

Predicted  hourly  mean  carbon  monoxide  concentrations  in  the  lower 
box  were  found  to  be  comparable  in.  magnitude  to  the  mean  values  derived 
from  traverse  measurements.  The  pronounced  evening  maximum  concentration 
predicted  by  the  model,  however,  was  not  found  in  the  observed  spatial 
mean  values  although,  as  noted  above,  it  was  present  at  low  levels  on 
both  sides  of  the  valley.  The  predicted  evening  maximum  was  found  to 
result  mainly  from  decreasing  vertical  exchanges  supported  to  a  lesser 


extent  by  decreasing  horizontal  transport. 
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It  is  concluded  that  a  simple  two-box  model  can  be  used  to  obtain 
rough  estimates  of  spatial  mean  carbon  monoxide  concentrations  in  river 
valley  segments  with  known  source  strengths.  The  box  model  is  easy  to 
use  and  potentially  useful  for  investigating  time  changes  in  pollutant 
concentrations  that  result  from  complex  interactions  between  horizontal 
transport,  vertical  exchanges,  and  variable  emission  rates.  However,  the 
complexity  of  the  valley  micrometeorology  as  revealed  in  Experiment  2  is 
such  that  a  fairly  dense  network  of  observation  stations  is  needed  in 
both  horizontal  and  vertical  directions.  Only  by  this  means  can  reliable 
spatial  averages  be  obtained  for  use  in  the  box  model. 

If  the  strong  inversion  that  was  found  on  the  south  bank  flats 
occurred  over  a  major  thoroughfare  it  is  possible  that  significantly 
higher  pollutant  concentrations  would  occur  locally.  However,  an  along- 
valley  wind  of  3  to  6  ia.s  ^  appears  to  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  an  intense  full -valley  evening  inversion  in  July. 
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APPENDIX  A 

EQUATION  AND  INFORMATIONS  REQUIRES 
TO  CALCULATE  THE  EMISSION  FACTOR 


The  calculations  of  automotive  exhaust  emission  factors  for 

carbon  monoxide  (CO),  hydrocarbon  (HC),  and  oxides  of  nitrogen  (NO  ) 

x 


can  be  expressed  mathematically  as: 


E 


=  L.  .  d.  -W.M.  +  (C  .V4-h.).M. 

np  .  ip  ipn  m  L-*  i  T  1  m 

1=  n-o  x  =  n~o 


where  E  is  the  emission  factor  in  grams  per  vehicle-mile  for  calendar 
np 

year  n  and  pollutant  p,  L.  is  the  1972  'Federal'  test  procedure  emission 

ip 

rate  for  pollutant  p  (gram. mile  for  the  ith  model  year  at  low  milage, 

d  is  the  vehicle  pollutant  p  emission  deterioration  factor  for  the 
ipn 

ith  model  year  at  calendar  year  n,  M.  is  the  weighted  annual  travel  of 

the  ith  model  year  during  calendar  year  n  (the  determination  of  the 

variable  involves  the  use  of  the  vehicle  model  year  distribution),  W 

is  the  cold  weather  weighting  factor  for  exhaust  pollutants  (1.3),  C  is 

i 

the  evaporative  emission  rate  for  the  ith  model  year,  V  is  the  cold 


weather  weighting  for  evaporative  emissions  (0.5),  and  h.  is  the  crank - 


l 

case  emission  rate  in  the  ith  model  year.  The  required  information  for 
the  calculation  follows  Taylor  (1973)  and  is  given  as  follows: 
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Table  A-l  Canadian  vehicle  age  distribution. (Source:  R.  L. 
Polk  (Canada)  Co.  Ltd.) 


Vehicle  age  (Years)  Vehicle  population  Vehicle  population 
from  end  of  model  as  of  July  1  by  full  model  year 
year  (Oct.  1)  (o/o)  (o/o) 


0 

8.6 

10.5 

1 

11.8 

11.5 

2 

12.4 

12.1 

3 

11.7 

11.5 

4 

10.8 

10.6 

5 

8.5 

8.3 

6 

7.4 

7.2 

7 

5.9 

5.7 

8 

5.3 

5.2 

>  8 

17.6 

17.4 

Table  A-2  Percentage  of  annual  vehicles  travelled  by 
different  age  groups. 


Vehicle  age  (Years) 

Total  annual  vehicle  miles 
(o/o) 

1 

15.73 

2 

13.64 

3 

12.02 

4 

10.07 

5 

9.35 

6 

8.18 

7 

7.50 

8 

23.50 
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Table  A-3  Average  new  car  emission  rates  in  Canada  as  a  function 
of  model  year 


Model  year 


Hydrocarbon  (g.rnile"^-) 
Exhaust  Blowby 

L.  h 


Carbon 


IP 


Evaporation  Monoxide 

C.  (g.mile  ) 

1 


oxides 

of 

nitrogen 

(g.mile-1) 


pre-1963 

17 

4.08 

2.77 

125 

3.6 

1963 

17 

0.82 

2.77 

125 

3.6 

1964 

17 

0.82 

2.77 

125 

3.6 

1963 

17 

0.82 

2.77 

125 

3.6 

1966 

17 

0.82 

2.77 

125 

3.6 

1967 

17 

0.82 

2.77 

125 

3.6 

1968 

7.0 

0.00 

2.77 

71 

4.3 

1969 

7.0 

0.00 

2.77 

71 

5.5 

1970 

4.6 

0.00 

2.77 

47 

5.1 

1971 

4.6 

0.00 

2.77 

47 

4.8 

1972 

3.4 

0.00 

0.14 

39 

4.6 

1973 

3.4 

0.00 

0.14 

39 

2.3 

1974 

3.4 

0.00 

0.14 

39 

2.3 

1973 

0.43 

0.00 

0.14 

4.7 

2.3 

1976  and  late 

0.45 

0.00 

0.14 

4.7 

0.31 

Table  A-4  Average  vehicle  emission  degradation  factors 


Vehicle 

Pollutant  age 

(years) 

1967 

Model 

1968 

year 

1969 

1970  and 

late 

HC  0-1 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1-2 

1.17 

1.17 

1.12 

1.00 

2-3 

1.36 

1.28 

1.20 

1.21 

3-4 

1.44 

1.37 

1.28 

1.24 

4-5 

1.50 

1.43 

1.30 

1.28 

5-6 

1.55 

1.53 

1.34 

1.31 

6  - 

1.57 

1*53 

1.34 

1.33 

CO  0-1 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1-2 

1.21 

1.50 

1.21 

1.27 

2-3 

1.37 

1.82 

1.35 

1.47 

3-4 

1.49 

2.03 

1.45 

1.61 

4-5 

1.54 

2.17 

1.52 

1.70 

5-6 

1.57 

2.25 

1.55 

1.76 

6  - 

1.58 

2.28 

1.56 

1.78 

N0X  A  degradation  of 

1.00  was 

used  for 

all  model  years 

th r  ou  gh  ou  t  th  e  ir 

lifetime 
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